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A Touching  Place:  Palpable  Good  News 

Introduction 

One  Sunday  during  the  season  of  Easter  our 
Chancel  Choir  sang  a lovely  traditional  Gaelic  anthem 
with  contemporary  words.  A Touching  Place,  written  by 
John  Bell  of  the  Iona  Community  in  Scotland,  begins  this 
way  in  verse  and  refrain: 

Christ's  is  the  world  in  which  we  move 
Christ's  are  the  folk  we're  summoned  to  love, 
Christ's  is  the  voice  which  calls  us  to  care, 

And  Christ  is  the  one  who  meets  us  here. 

To  the  lost  Christ  shows  his  face, 

To  the  unloved  he  gives  his  embrace; 

To  those  who  cry  in  pain  or  disgrace, 

Christ  makes,  with  his  friends,  a touching  place. 

A sermon,  in  the  context  of  Christian  worship,  is 
also  hopefully  a touching  place.  In  the  speaking  and  hear- 
ing of  the  Word  proclaimed,  we  may  be  touched  by  the 
deep  things  of  life-our  own  personal  suffering  and  the 
world's  brokenness,  in  the  light  of  God's  truth  and  hope 
and  healing  grace.  Our  emptiness  may  be  filled  afresh, 
and  joy  may  surprise  us  in  the  presence  of  Christ. 

God  in  Christ  has  always  been  a touching  Savior. 
A hemorrhaging  woman  came  up  behind  Jesus  and 
touched  his  cloak... Jesus  took  the  children  in  his  arms... 
he  broke  bread  on  the  hillside  and  in  the  upper  room... a 
fallen  woman  anointed  Jesus  and  bathed  his  feet  with  her 
tears  and  hair... he  touched  a blind  man's  eyes  with  dirt 
and  spittle... Jesus  washed  his  disciples'  feet  and  follow- 
ing his  resurrection  invited  Thomas  to  touch  his  wounds. 
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The  Gospel  story  is  full  of  such  touching  places. 

From  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  pastoral  min- 
istry at  Pilgrim  Church,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Sherbom,  Massachusetts,  I have  chosen  a selection  of  ser- 
mons which  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  touching  places 
in  the  lives  of  both  preacher  and  hearer,  and  now  reader. 
We  may  be  stirred  or  softened  by  Christ's  Spirit.  Perhaps 
a moral  nerve  will  be  touched,  and  we  are  prompted  to  act 
anew.  We  may  encounter  in  a fresh,  spiritual  way  the 
neighbor,  the  stranger,  the  enemy,  or  even  ourselves. 
Perhaps  we  might  laugh  at  life's  predicaments  and  absurd- 
ities and  find  therein  all  the  grace  we  need.  Christ,  the 
Incarnate  One,  comes  alongside  his  people  to  befriend 
and  guide  us,  to  heal  and  save-always  at  a touching  place. 

My  sister,  Mary  Clare  Powell,  and  my  brother, 
Scott  Powell,  have  badgered  me  for  a number  of  years  to 
publish  just  such  a collection.  They  have  assisted  with 
choice,  editing,  and  encouragement.  Friend-since-college 
Ed  Bartholomew  has  proofed  the  text  with  a careful  eye. 
The  Rev.  Howard  MacMullen  (Skip),  colleague  and 
friend,  has  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  the  publish- 
ing phase.  Along  the  way  I have  received  practical  help 
from  Marilyn  Marlette,  Steve  Duming-Hammond,  Jack 
Mulhall,  Jennifer  Collins,  Marjorie  Graham,  and  Eve 
Smith.  The  photos  on  the  front  and  back  covers  were 
taken  by  Jeanne  Given.  The  front  cover  photograph  is  the 
statue  at  dusk  of  "The  Welcoming  Christ"  outside  the 
monastery  in  Fuscaldo,  Italy.  My  wife,  Carol,  has  listened 
to  each  of  these  sermons  (and  a thousand  more)  without 
criticism  or  correction,  rather  with  affirmation,  encour- 
agement and  forgiveness  for  the  use  of  family  illustra- 
tions not  cleared  in  advance.  Only  sons  of  a preacher 
man,  Bryan  and  Damien,  know  the  secrets  about  a father 
who  does  not  always  practice  what  he  preaches! 
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As  you  read  these  sermons,  I encourage  you  to 
read  aloud  beforehand  the  Scripture  passages  upon  which 
each  sermon  is  based.  Thanks  to  members  of  Pilgrim 
Church  who  through  the  years  have  listened-sometimes 
remembering  sermons  better  than  the  preacher  and  some- 
times forgetting  sermons,  allowing  for  ample  recycling. 
Through  the  years  while  some  departing  worshippers 
have  said,  "Your  best  sermon  ever!”  others  discreetly 
have  said,  "Good  Morning!"  Thus  far  none  has  said, 
"Your  worst  sermon  yet!" 

My  hope  is  that  for  you  these  words  may  be  reso- 
nant of  God's  Word  to  us  all,  and  that  in  your  reading, 
reflection,  and  prayers  Christ  may  make  with  you,  and 
with  all  his  friends,  a touching  place. 


Ken  Powell 
Autumn,  2004 
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Jessie  the  Retriever 


Glorify  God  in  your  Body 


So  That  Nothing  May  Be  Lost 


August  1,  1999  John  6:1-15  • Romans  8:26-30 

You  may  know  Todd  Barber  who  grew  up  in  our 
congregation.  He's  the  youngest  of  three  adult  sons  of 
Carolyn  Barber  and  the  late  Lincoln  Barber  of  Bear  Hill 
Road  here  in  Sherbom.  Todd  and  his  wife  Nancy  live  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  are  currently  short-term  missionar- 
ies in  Scotland,  serving  for  10  months  at  Calvary’ 
Christian  Fellowship  in  Motherwell,  Scotland. 

Recently  I received  a mission  letter  from  Todd  and 
Nancy  entitled,  "Caledonian  Call."  There  was  one  sen- 
tence in  it  which  I underlined  and  put  in  my  sermon  illus- 
tration folder  at  church.  It  reads,  "There  are  many  things 
we'd  like  to  share,  ways  in  which  we  see  God  working  to 
change  us,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Lord  wastes  no 
experience  in  our  sanctification  process;  we  only  ask  that 
you  pray  for  us  as  we  are  molded  and  shaped  by  his  lov- 
ing hands." 

Here's  the  line  in  that  sentence  that  really  stuck 
with  me.  "...the  Lord  wastes  no  experience  in  our  sancti- 
fication process." 

Now  to  understand  this  phrase,  we  need  a 30-sec- 
ond,  50-cent  lesson  in  basic  Christian  theology.  Are  you 
ready?  Three  key  w^ords:  salvation,  justification,  sanctifi- 
cation. The  experience  of  salvation  - that  is,  the  abundant 
life  for  wrhich  God  has  created  us  all,  both  here  and 
hereafter  - our  experience  of  salvation,  according  to  our 
Christian  faith,  comes  in  a two-stage  process:  justification 
and  sanctification.  Don't  you  just  hate  these  big  w ords? 

We  often  speak  of  "justification  by  grace  through 
faith"  as  meaning  the  coming  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
our  response  which  restores  us  to  right  relationship  with 


God.  Justification  is  God's  welcoming  us  home,  God's 
forgiveness,  God's  healing  us  and  granting  us  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  our  turning  and  returning  to  God  and  accept- 
ing all  of  this  as  gift.  But  after  God's  gift  of  justification 
comes  the  journey,  the  life-long  process  of  sanctification. 
Sanctification  is  also  God's  gift  and  our  response  of  slow- 
ly, spiritually  growing  in  faith,  beginning  to  bear  the  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becoming  more  Christ-like  in  our  inner 
being  and  outer  actions,  becoming  more  whole  and  holy 
in  the  best  sense  of  those  words.  Salvation  is  first  justifica- 
tion and  then  sanctification.  Nancy  and  Todd  said,  "...the 
Lord  wastes  no  experience  in  our  sanctification  process..." 

We  tend  to  divide  up  life  as  good  or  bad,  joy  or 
sorrow,  light  or  darkness.  It  is  easy  to  remember  God  and 
see  his  hand  in  all  the  blessings  of  life:  births,  weddings, 
good  food  and  health  and  work  to  do,  friendship  and 
music  and  pleasant  vacations.  But  we  soon  tend  to  forget 
God  when  life  gets  nasty  or  boring,  stressful  or  unfair.  We 
believe  in  progress,  things  steadily  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  We  don't  like  it  when  life  stalls  or  sets  us 
in  reverse.  We  prefer  our  lives  to  get  bigger  and  better, 
higher  and  happier.  Thank  you!  But  then  we  suffer  losses 
and  diminishments,  put  on  weight,  can't  find  our  glasses, 
lose  our  friends,  get  sick,  whatever.  And  we  feel  alone, 
abandoned  by  God. 

The  good  word  this  morning  from  Scotland  is  that 
nothing  is  outside  the  range  of  God's  providence... that  no 
human  experience  is  without  purpose  - some  purpose  in 
the  plans  of  God... nothing  is  too  trivial  for  God's  shaping 
hand  in  our  very  miniature,  messy  lives... no  pain  or  gain 
or  anything  in-between  will  be  lost... because  "the  Lord 
wastes  no  experiences  in  our  sanctification  process."  Can 
you  believe  it? 

It  reminds  me  of  Jesus  there  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
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Teaching  5000.  It  grew  late  so  he  asked  his  disciples, 
"Where  are  we  to  buy  bread  for  all  these  people?"  Andrew 
had  no  idea,  except  that  one  boy  in  the  crowd  did  have  5 
small  barley  loaves  and  2 dried  fish.  "But  what  are  they 
among  so  many?"  Andrew  asked. 

Jesus  took  the  loaves,  gave  thanks,  and  then  had 
the  disciple-deacons  distribute  the  bread  and  fish  like 
Communion.  And  everybody  had  as  much  as  they  want- 
ed. And  when  they  were  satisfied,  Jesus  said  to  the  disci- 
ples, "Gather  up  the  fragments  left  over,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  lost."  And  they  filled  12  baskets  with  leftovers. 
Because  Jesus  didn't  want  to  waste  anything.  It's  a symbol 
for  me  of  that  truth  from  home-grown  missionaries.  Even 
the  crumbs  of  our  lives,  the  leftovers,  the  everyday  stuff 
of  seemingly  no  importance,  God  will  use  it  all,  some- 
how, in  the  process  of  our  sanctification. 

Now  don't  misunderstand:  I'm  not  saying  "Save 
everything,  don't  throw  anything  away."  I am  saying  don't 
discard  as  useless  any  of  your  life's  furniture.  Not  even 
failures  or  disappointments  or  dead  ends.  God  can  use  it 
all  like  a potter  for  re-shaping  us  in  his  divine  image.  As 
the  Apostle  Paul  expressed,  "God  works  all  things  togeth- 
er for  good,  all  things,  for  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
(Romans  8:28) 

This  summer  Gerry  Cooke  dropped  over  to  visit 
wife  Carol  after  her  wrist  surgery.  At  the  supper  hour,  we 
invited  Gerry  to  stay  and  share  our  leftovers.  She  didn't 
know  that  it  meant  doing  us  a favor  by  cleaning  out  the 
refrigerator  and  helping  to  cook. 

As  I recall  we  found  there  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Frigidaire  some  half-eaten  Chinese  chicken  and  noodle 
casserole  that  Margaret  Paine  had  brought  over  days 
before.  Right  next  to  the  Greek  pasta  salad  I had  pur- 
chased at  the  deli.  We  cut  up  some  mature-looking  veg- 
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etables  to  make  at  least  a limp  tossed  salad.  We  found 
some  Pillsbury  dinner  rolls  whose  expiration  date  was  at 
least  two  weeks  past.  I mixed  together  some  antique 
lemonade  and  limeade  from  the  freezer.  And  I blended 
two  different  containers  of  baked  beans,  left-over  from 
two  different  meals. 

We  were  kind  of  proud  of  the  smorgasbord. 
Nothing  went  with  anything,  but  everyone  got  filled  and 
no  one  got  sick. 

We  felt  kind  of  virtuous  about  not  throwing  out 
anything  and  being  left  with  an  empty  refrigerator  to  boot! 

Maybe  that's  how  God  does  it  with  our  lives.  Not 
shying  away  from  the  scraps:  the  long-forgotten,  hidden 
dishes,  with  all  those  different  textures  and  flavors,  things 
in  our  lives  not  quite  ripe  and  things  over-aged,  both 
sweet  and  sour,  those  salty  and  bitter  experiences.  Maybe 
God  uses  it  all  from  the  refrigerators  of  our  years.  And  the 
meal  which  turns  out  to  be  our  lives,  doesn't  taste  half 
bad!  "The  Lord  wastes  no  experiences  in  the  process  of 
sanctification." 

Do  you  remember  a parable  Jesus  once  told  about 
the  farmer  who  planted  wheat  and  wound  up  with  a field 
full  of  weeds  mixed  with  wheat.  His  servants  wanted  to 
rid  the  field  of  the  weeds,  but  the  farmer  refused  lest  the 
servants  damage  the  wheat  in  the  process.  "Let  the  wheat 
and  weeds  grow  together,"  he  said,  "and  at  the  final  har- 
vest God  will  separate  them." 

Our  lives  in  this  life  are  always  a mixed  field  .... 
good  wheat  trying  to  grow  amid  nasty  weeds.  It's  com- 
forting to  believe  that  God  promises  to  work  with  us  in 
the  midst  of  such  tangled,  imperfect  lives.  God  will  use 
the  whole  field  to  bring  forth  the  best  wheat. 

God  will  not  waste  the  weeds  of  our  illnesses. 

God  will  not  lose  the  value  of  the  family  struggles 
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through  which  we  go. 

God  will  not  fail  to  put  to  our  profit  our  job  stress, 
our  money  anxiety,  and  our  moral  lapses. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  the  most  miraculous  thing  to  trust 
that  God  "wastes  no  experiences  in  the  process  of  our 
sanctification"? 

Remember  Joseph  in  the  Old  Testament  who  was 
sold  into  Egyptian  slavery  by  his  jealous  brothers? 
Eventually  he  rose  to  prominence,  and  they,  in  famine, 
had  to  come  begging  his  help.  His  brothers  feared  that 
Joseph  would  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  earlier 
betrayal.  Joseph  said  to  them,  "Do  not  be  afraid!  Even 
though  you  intended  to  do  harm  to  me,  God  intended  it 
for  good,  in  order  to  preserve  a numerous  people  as  he  is 
doing  today.  Have  no  fear;  I myself  will  provide  for  you." 
(Genesis  50:20) 

Joseph  saw  that  God  used  the  painful  suffering  of 
his  life  to  some  good  end.  God  wove  even  the  thread  of 
brotherly  betrayal  into  a larger  tapestry  of  divine  purpose 
and  meaning,  wasting  nothing  in  the  sanctifying  process. 

I recall  one  Sunday  when  Tom  Hunt  of  our  con- 
gregation was  serving  as  deacon  and  preparing  the 
Communion  elements.  He  reminded  us  after  the  service 
that  we  just  couldn't  discard  the  leftover  bread  and  cup. 
After  all,  he  said,  it's  been  consecrated.  We  must  share  it 
with  the  church  school  kids  or  take  it  to  home-bound  mem- 
bers for  Communion  or  put  it  to  some  similar  good  use. 

Indeed,  that's  the  way  with  our  whole  lives.  In 
God's  eyes  nothing  just  goes  up  in  smoke  or  goes  down 
the  drain.  What  we  call  insignificant  or  bad  or  meaning- 
less or  beyond  the  reach  of  redemption  ...God  does  not 
waste  such  things. 

God  works  with  them,  in  and  through  them,  to 
continually  reshape  us  in  the  image  of  Christ.  So  let  us  not 
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be  so  quick  to  judge  our  lives  as  to  what  is  costly  and 
what  is  junk. 

Someday  God  will  do  that.  For  right  now,  for 
today,  it's  enough  just  to  believe  that  "God  wastes  no 
experience  in  the  process  of  your  sanctification." 

A few  years  ago  when  our  younger  son  Damien 
was  a senior  in  high  school,  my  wife  Carol  started  mak- 
ing a quilt  for  him.  As  part  of  the  general  clean-up  of  his 
bedroom  before  his  going  off  to  college,  she  gathered  up 
all  the  old  t-shirts  from  his  dresser  drawers,  closet  floors, 
and  from  under  the  bed.  T-shirts  from  Little  League  years 
before,  from  vacation  visits,  and  white-water  rafting 
trips,  from  Mickey  Mouse  Club  and  basketball  camp  and 
Celtics  and  Red  Sox  and  church  outings  and  rock  con- 
certs. T-shirts  with  sizes  small,  then  medium,  then  large. 
Some  faded  or  ragged  or  with  a slight  aroma  of  mildew. 
Carol,  the  Mother,  gathered  up  all  the  fragments  of  his 
life,  symbolized  on  chest  or  back,  and  stitched  them 
together  to  form  a college  quilt. 

Nothing  was  to  be  forgotten;  especially  when  you 
leave  home  and  all  of  a sudden  nobody  knows  your  name. 
It  was  a quite  godly  gift,  I thought,  because  God  is  like 
that.  All  the  t-shirts  of  our  lives  are  mysteriously,  grace- 
fully woven  together  for  the  college  of  sanctification. 

And  what  do  you  think  son  Damien's  first 
response  was  upon  seeing  this  magnificent  gift?  He  said, 
"But  I was  still  wearing  some  of  those  shirts!"  He's  got  a 
few  more  steps  to  go  in  the  sanctification  process! 

One  of  my  musical  tastes  is  bluegrass,  which  I 
realize  is  some  folk's  least  favorite  kind  of  music.  There  is 
in  the  standard  repertoire  of  gospel  bluegrass  music  an  old 
Ralph  Stanley  piece  titled,  "Will  He  Wait  a Little  Longer?" 

Will  God  wait  a little  longer  before  he  comes 
again  and  brings  the  drama  of  history  to  a close?  It's  a 
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good  pre-millennial  song  to  sing  in  1999. 

The  chorus  goes, 

"Will  he  wait  a little  longer? 

There 's  so  many  out  in  sin. 

Will  he  wait  a little  longer? 

Give  us  time  to  gather  in?” 

God  is  that  kind  of  God  who  desires  that  nothing 
and  no  one  be  lost. 

So  God  has  given  us  time,  to  join  together  with  his 
Spirit,  in  the  ongoing  work  of  Christ.  The  work  of  grace, 
the  graceful  work  of  reconciliation  and  redemption  from 
here  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

God  has  given  us  all  this  time,  to  gather  them  in... 
so  that  nothing  and  no  one  may  be  lost. 

Help  us,  O God,  to  look  at  our  lives  through 
your  eyes.  Help  us  to  trust  that  your  Spirit  is  at  work  in  us 
for  good  and  for  growth,  through  every  choice,  in  every 
challenge,  with  every  person. 

Keep  us  from  discouragement  as  to  how  our  lives 
are  unfolding.  Save  us  from  trying  to  discard  parts  of  our 
lives,  as  beyond  your  grace  and  healing. 

In  trust  and  gratitude,  we  now  offer  all  of  our- 
selves to  you.  Through  Christ  our  Lord, 

Amen. 
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Jessie  the  Retriever 


July  21,  2002  Luke  15 

Sometimes,  I think,  the  best  sermons  are  the  sim- 
plest, especially  in  the  summertime  when  no  one  wants  to 
get  overheated  in  church  trying  to  tackle  anything  too 
sophisticated.  Take  last  Sunday  for  example.  The  adult 
sermon  was  Christological  by  nature,  Christological 
nomenclature,  to  be  specific,  "In  the  Name  of  Jesus," 
focusing  on  our  tendency  to  distance  ourselves  from 
Jesus.  At  coffee  hour  I overheard  no  more  than  1.5  per- 
sons making  reference  to  it.  Last  Sunday's  children's  ser- 
mon, on  the  other  hand,  was  about  eating  ice  cream  cones 
in  the  summer,  and  how  the  kids  know  how  to  do  it-slow- 
ly.  And  at  coffee  hour,  you  guessed  it,  everyone  was  eat- 
ing and  talking,  not  Christology,  but  ice  cream. 

So  why  should  a preacher  try  to  be  so  lofty  and 
deep  in  the  summer?  Thus  today,  you  might  say  the  ser- 
mon is  "going  to  the  dogs." 

One  dog,  in  particular,  named  Jessie.  Jessie,  the 
retriever.  She's  a 10  year-old,  black  Labrador  retriever  in 
the  neighborhood,  belonging  at  2 Bridle  Path,  the  Hawn's. 
You  might  not  know  Jessie  because,  I suppose,  she's 
Catholic;  at  least  her  family  is... even  though  she's 
squeezed  between  two  Protestants  from  our  church,  the 
Willauers  and  the  Lovells. 

The  most  important  thing  to  know  about  Jessie  is 
what  a good  retriever  she  is.  She  not  only  brings  her  own 
family's  Boston  Globe  to  the  door,  she  scavenges  the 
neighborhood  for  Wall  Street  Journals  and  Metro  West 
Daily  News.  She's  a newspaper  delivery  dog,  in  reverse. 

But  she  means  no  ill  will.  She  can't  help  it.  It's  just 
who  she  is  and  what  she  does  for  a living.  Jessie  was  bom 
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to  collect.  Her  canine  ancestors  were  carefully  taught  Mto 
go  fetch,"  to  retrieve  that  downed  duck  in  the  marsh.  So 
today  it's  just  her  inner  nature  to  do  what  she  does.  And  if 
you're  not  one  of  the  neighbors  who  have  been  regularly 
pilfered,  it'd  be  kind  of  cute  to  behold! 

In  her  spare  time,  Jessie  visits  Brutus,  the  yellow 
lab  around  the  comer;  and  Wrigley,  the  chocolate  lab 
three  doors  down  on  Ivy.  They  probably  lie  in  the  sun  and 
laugh,  comparing  their  pick  up  and  delivery  stories. 

But  Jessie,  for  her  part,  sometimes  pushes  the 
envelope  just  a bit.  Her  master  and  mistress  report  that 
she  has  brought  home  the  likes  of  flip  flops,  towels, 
Emeline  Perdoni's  left  sandal,  a purple  Barney,  and  a 
charcoal  grille  lighter.  The  lighter  was  the  only  thing  that 
the  Hawn's  actually  kept.  For  the  rest,  Jessie's  parents 
make  calls  throughout  the  neighborhood  in  hopes  of 
reuniting  stolen  property.  And  when  neighbors  are  miss- 
ing anything  external,  before  they  even  scour  the  yard, 
they  ring  up  the  Hawn's  and  lovingly  accuse  their  pooch 
of  poaching. 

But  alas,  something  had  to  be  done,  and  you 
guessed  it,  an  invisible,  electric  fence.  House  arrest.  Jerri 
Hawn  reports  that  Jessie  is  now  mildly  depressed  and 
lethargic,  but  even  still,  when  she  is  called  to  come  in,  she 
inevitably  looks  for  something,  anything,  even  an  old  dry 
leaf,  and  brings  it  home. 

You  have  to  feel  just  a little  sad  about  somebody 
not  being  able  to  do  what  comes  naturally,  what  they  live 
and  breathe  for. 

It's  a dog's  life,  you  might  say,  at  least  for  retriev- 
ers who  can  no  longer  go  forth  and  return  with  the  goods. 
But  you  do  remember,  of  course,  that  the  word  "dog"  is 
simply  the  word  "god"  spelled  backwards.  You  know,  as 
well,  there  is  a connection. 
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And  it  might  just  be  this.... that  it  is  God's  very 
nature,  also,  to  retrieve.  To  seek  out  what  is  lost  and  bring 
it  back  home.  To  go  forth,  tirelessly,  endlessly,  day  and 
night,  searching  until  finding  and  restoring  to  rightful 
place.  God  is  that  ultimate  Retriever  in  this  world,  sniff- 
ing out  who's  missing  and  carrying  them,  by  the  nape  of 
their  neck,  back  to  the  fold. 

Those  three  wonderful  stories  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  Luke  suggest  as  much.  They  are  all  about  God.  Jessie  the 
shepherd  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine,  finding  the  lost  lamb, 
laying  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  bringing  it  home  rejoicing. 

Jessie  the  housewife,  losing  a coin,  but  lighting  a 
lamp,  sweeping  the  whole  house,  and  searching  with 
greatest  care  until  she  finds  it.  And  then  she  throws  a 
party  to  celebrate  and  probably  spends  that  coin  for 
refreshments! 

And  then  Jessie  the  dad,  father  of  two  sons,  both 
of  whom,  in  a way,  are  lost  in  a far  country.  And  Jessie  the 
dad  runs  down  the  road  to  welcome  home  the  prodigal 
even  before  that  wild  boy  has  spoken  repentance.  And 
I've  got  to  believe  that  Jessie  the  dad  will  forever  keep 
trying  to  get  older  brother  Righteous  to  put  down  his  plow 
and  come  in  to  his  brother's  homecoming. 

These  are  all  parables  about  God's  instinct  and 
can't-help-it  nature.  God's  love  will  never  rest  until  every 
soul  is  retrieved  and  brought  to  the  doorstep  of  heaven. 
And  that,  my  friends,  is  better  than  Good  News! 

So  Jessie  the  dog  is  just  like  the  One  who  is 
spelled  dog,  backwards.  But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  ser- 
mon. There  is  still  the  matter  of  us.  In  the  Christian  life 
we  are  living  and  trying  to  live  every  day,  you  and  I need 
to  grow  more  and  more  like  that  dog,  like  that  God.  We 
need  to  keep  growing,  heart  and  soul,  hand  and  foot,  in  all 
the  different  ways  of  retrieval. 
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For  some  of  us,  our  calling  to  be  retrievers  will 
mean  enlarging  our  heart  for  the  lost,  and  the  last  and  the 
littlest  and  least  among  us.  We  must  break  out  of  our  com- 
fort and  ease  and  isolation,  and  get  out  into  the  tough  world, 
with  tenacity  and  tenderness,  so  that  no  one  is  lost  and  left 
behind.  And  maybe  you've  already  started  doing  this. ... 

For  some  others  of  us,  to  be  a retriever  means  open- 
ing the  doors  of  our  homes  to  welcome  others  in,  and  not  just 
our  friends  and  family.  "Bring  them  home."  The  saving  grace 
of  hospitality,  one  of  the  cardinal  Christian  virtues. 

Or  maybe  you're  called  to  retrieve  at  church,  to 
care  enough  about  our  members  missing  in  worship, 
missing  in  action,  to  care  enough  to  go  find  them  and  say, 
"We  miss  you.  We  need  you.  Come  on  home." 

For  some  of  us,  the  work  of  retrieving  will  involve 
not  allowing  our  society  to  lose  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant values.  We  are  in  danger  of  loving  things  and  using 
people,  of  fearing  our  differences  and  hiding  among  our 
gated  groups,  of  taking  the  easy  way,  the  quick,  the  cheap, 
the  slippery  way  and  thinking  there  is  no  price  for  so 
doing.  We  must  retrieve  the  true  values  of  our  heritage, 
land,  and  faith. 

For  some  of  us  the  art  of  retrieval  is  as  small  as 
this:  remembering  someone's  birthday,  anniversary,  sor- 
row or  joy  and  sending  a card.  Remembering  a new  per- 
son's name.  Remembering  something  you  have  promised. 
Remembering  that  every  day,  of  every  week,  of  every  sea- 
son is  an  unrepeatable  gift.  And  living  it,  remembering. 

I do  love  that  wonderful  word,  "retriever."  It 
sounds  so  godly.  It  sounds  so  dogly.  All  the  richness  of  that 
word  is  who  we  are  called  to  be  in  our  faith  and  in  our  liv- 
ing. It  means  - finding  the  missing,  and  bringing  it  all  back 
home.  It  means  - remembering,  and  making  things  right. 

Now  I do  feel  bad  for  Jessie  the  Retriever,  under 
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house  arrest.  Not  able  to  be  who  she  really  is. 

But  I don't  feel  bad  for  you  and  me.  God  has 
called  us  to  be  like  God  and  to  be  like  Jessie.  And  Jesus 
has  come  to  show  us  and  strengthen  us  in  that  way.  You 
might  say,  "Jesus  retrieved  us,  to  make  us  retrievers." 
Now  there's  no  fence  holding  us  back.  We  can  become 
whom  God  made  us  to  be. 

Go  forth,  then,  you  goldens,  you  brown  and  black 
labs;  go  forth,  bow  wow,  and  retrieve. 

For  freedom,  Christ  has  set  us  free... free  to  love, 
in  your  way,  O God.  We  would  become,  by  your  grace  and 
your  design,  who  we  really  are,  down  deep.  Amen. 
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Glorify  God  in  Your  Body 

January  19,  1997  Ecclesiastes  12:1-8 

I Corinthians  6:12-20 

It  happened  a few  years  ago.  I was  waiting  in  the 
Bryant  Funeral  Home  in  Framingham,  waiting  for  the 
funeral  to  begin.  I was  suited  up  in  black,  pacing  in  that 
special  little  room  reserved  for  ministers,  there  in  that  old 
house  converted  into  a funeral  home.  I call  it  the  "preach- 
er's parlor,"  just  off  the  main  living  room  where  family 
and  friends  gather.  When  the  buzzer  buzzes  twice,  the 
minister  is  to  open  the  door  and  take  exactly  two  giant 
steps  forward.  He  then  finds  himself  6 inches  from  the 
open  casket  and  a foot  and  a half  from  the  first  row  of  the 
family.  The  taped  organ  music  fades,  and  the  service  begins. 

Well,  I was  standing  there  waiting  for  the  buzzer 
when  I noticed  this  19th  century  drawing  on  the  wall.  It 
was  entitled,  "The  Different  Stages  of  Life."  It  consisted 
on  a pyramid  structure  and  a person  climbing  it  step  by 
step,  ascending  to  the  top,  then  descending.  The  person 
climbing  it  aged  each  step  along  the  way,  up  then  down.  I 
assumed  the  Bryant  funeral  home  assumed  that  the  clergy 
needed  to  review  such  a chart  before  the  buzzer  sounded. 
Otherwise  why  would  they  have  placed  it  just  there  on  the 
wall  of  the  "preacher's  parlor,"  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  from  the  casket? 

So,  I began  reading  it.  The  first  step  of  the  pyra- 
mid pictured  a little  boy  along  with  these  words,  "Ten 
years  of  age,  this  happy  boy,  his  days  are  bright  and  full 
of  joy." 

Then  the  boy  takes  a step  and  ages  ten  years.  "At 
20  years,  a love  fair,  without  a fear,  without  a care." 
(Maybe  in  the  19th  century!)  He  is  getting  older  by  the 
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next  step  -"At  30,  he  is  said  to  be  a man  with  happy  fam- 
ily." Up  one  more.  "At  40,  his  hard  race  is  run,  he  fears  no 
one,  but  says,  'Well  done.' " Now  the  boy-man  is  at  the  top 
step  of  the  pyramid,  looking  down  both  sides,  with  these 
words:  "He  stands  still  at  last,  and  views  the  future  and 
the  past."  Next  he's  over  the  hill,  literally.  His  first  step 
down  reads,  "At  60  as  the  world  will  say,  he  starts  to  go  the 
downward  way."  Another  step  down,  "At  70  with  cane  in 
hand,  a gray-haired  man  he  walks  the  land. "One  more,  "At 
80  years  his  locks  are  white,  life's  day  is  turning  into  night." 

Now  he's  getting  close  to  the  bottom,  "At  90  fee- 
ble, bent,  and  lame,  life  soon  will  leave  his  crumbling 
frame."  The  final  step  brings  him  back  to  the  ground, 
"When  100  years  are  past,  he  prays  to  God,  and  breathes 
his  last." 

Then  I heard  "Buzz,  Buzz",  and  it  was  time  for  me 
to  step  forward  through  the  open  door. 

Now  that  kind  of  pyramid-of-life  chart  that  you 
find  only  in  a preacher's  parlor  in  a Framingham  funeral 
home  has  a way  of  sticking  with  a guy.  Especially  a guy 
in  the  fifth  decade,  who  according  to  the  ascent  and  the 
descent,  is  at  the  top  of  his  game,  but  for  whom  it's  all 
downhill  from  here. 

I remembered  that  "near  death"  preacher's  parlor 
experience  from  several  years  ago,  as  this  week  I read  and 
reread  those  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians:  "Your  body 
is  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body."  Since  Paul  didn't  say  which  step  of  the  pyra- 
mid he  was  talking  about,  I assume  he  was  talking  about 
them  all. 

"Your  body  is  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  there- 
fore glorify  God  in  your  body." 

I tried  to  do  that  this  past  week  as  preparation  for 
this  sermon,  but  it  wasn't  easy.  I don't  want  to  complain  to 
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you  or,  worse,  frighten  you  if  you're  still  hiking  up  the 
pyramid,  but  this  clergy  temple  showed  some  early  signs 
of  crumbling  this  week. 

Just  last  Sunday  I couldn't  remember  the  name  of 
a church  member  I know  well,  active  here  for  10  years, 
sitting  pulpit  side,  fifth  pew,  about  2 o'clock. 

Then  last  Monday,  the  barber  asked  me,  "Do  you 
want  to  do  anything  with  the  ear  hair  and  nose  hair  or  just 
let  them  dangle?" 

Tuesday,  Carol  gave  me  my  monthly  hormone 
replacement  shot. 

And  Wednesday  at  a long  meeting,  I was  sitting  side- 
ways because  my  gluteus  doesn't  have  enough  maximus. 

Thursday  was  the  day  I got  my  stitches  removed 
after  gum  surgery,  and  Friday  my  right  foot  hurt  after  tak- 
ing a long  walk  to  keep  young. 

Yesterday  someone  who  loves  me  said,  "I  noticed 
you're  beginning  to  slouch." 

Yet,  according  to  the  pyramid  of  Framingham,  I'm 
on  top  of  the  world! 

I may  be  a temple,  alright,  but  it's  the  Parthenon 
resting  on  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  today! 

Today's  Old  Testament  reading  from  Ecclesiastes 
doesn't  give  us  too  much  confidence  for  what  lies  ahead. 
After  hearing  it,  you  can  understand  why  some  rabbis  did- 
n't want  this  book  in  the  Bible  in  the  first  place. 

But  it  is  honest  about  our  aging,  about  God's 
design  for  our  bodies. 

"The  days  of  trouble  are  coming,  when  the  sun 
and  stars  are  darkened  and  the  clouds  return  with  rain."  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  just  come  with  me  on  a visit  to  any 
nursing  home. 

"Strong  men  are  bent,"  Ecclesiastes  says,  and 
"women  who  grind  cease  working  because  they  are  few." 
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Maybe  that  refers  to  our  bones  and  teeth. 

'Those  who  look  through  the  windows  see  dimly." 
Could  that  be  our  eyes? 

"The  doors  on  the  streets  are  shut."  As  we  slowly 
begin  to  close  out  our  world. 

"The  daughters  of  song  are  brought  low."  That's 
why  we  put  amplification  here  in  the  sanctuary. 

"One  is  afraid  of  heights  and  terrors  in  the  road." 
Especially  in  the  winter. 

"The  grasshopper  drags  itself  along  and  desire 
fails."  We  need  a cane,  a walker,  a wheelchair,  and  things 
don't  taste  or  smell  as  good  as  they  used  to. 

Then  after  a while,  "the  silver  cord  is  snapped,  the 
wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern,  and  finally  the  dust  returns 
to  the  earth,  and  the  breath  to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

These  are  the  days  of  trouble  ahead.  Alas,  the 
Bible  is  too  true.  We  may  not  like  it;  but,  friends,  it  is  the 
way  God  made  us.  We  age,  we  wear  out,  we  slow  down, 
we  get  sick,  and  then  we  die.  We  learn  how  to  climb  up 
the  stairs  energetically  and  productively,  and  then,  gravi- 
ty sets  in  and  we  get  ourselves  down  the  stairs  the  best 
way  we  can,  without  falling.  And  then  our  time  is  up. 

So  what  on  earth  does  it  mean,  that  our  bodies  are 
temples  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  we  are  to  glorify  God  in 
our  bodies? 

Does  God  have  a sense  of  humor?  Is  this  all  a 
trick,  a joke  God  is  playing  on  us? 

I mean  these  temples  are  crumbling,  these  bodies 
of  ours  which  were  never  so  great  or  beautiful  in  the  first 
place,  are  slowly  getting  worse.  They  embarrass  us,  they 
frustrate  us,  they  humble  us.  It's  harder  and  harder  to  look 
in  the  mirror,  to  get  out  of  bed,  to  do  the  work  we  used  to 
do,  to  find  delight  and  pleasure  in  our  senses.  These  bod- 
ies, they  are  costing  us  a fortune  in  cardiograms,  in  exer- 
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cise  equipment,  in  vitamin  supplements,  liposuction, 
Grecian  Formula,  diet  plans,  stretch  waistbands,  stress 
workshops,  and  Pearl  Vision. 

How  can  we  think  of  these  aging  bodies  as  tem- 
ples? How  ever  can  we  glorify  God  in  our  bodies?  This  is 
the  issue,  this  is  the  challenge! 

Last  Sunday  in  worship,  Slater  Smith  in  a wheel- 
chair talked  to  our  children,  through  the  strain  and  spasm 
of  his  cerebral  palsy.  Was  there  not  something  wondrous 
about  a young  man  telling  us  as  best  he  could  how  we  are 
all  disabled  and  how  we  all  have  to  persevere  with  the 
limited  bodies  we  have? 

The  body  is  a very  human  temple  for  the  Spirit  of 
God;  we  are  to  glorify  God  in  and  through  our  bodies.  Not 
pretending  we  will  be  forever  young,  but  walking  up  and 
hobbling  down  those  steps  with  dignity  and  grace  and 
trust  and  thanksgiving. 

Paul  wrote  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
"So  we  do  not  lose  heart.  Even  though  the  outer  nature  is 
wasting  away,  our  inner  nature  is  being  renewed  day  by 
day.”  (4:16) 

There  may  be  a process  of  disintegration  going  on 
as  we  age,  but  Paul  points  us  to  the  spiritual  process  of 
integration  that  happens  at  the  same  time.  It  is  as  if  God 
made  us  with  two  threads  intertwined  through  life,  body 
and  spirit.  While  one  may  be  weakening  on  the  pyramid, 
hopefully  the  other  is  getting  stronger  and  stronger. 

In  my  reading  on  this  theme  I came  across  this 
poignant  phrase,  "to  hallow  our  diminishments.”  Hallow 
means  "holy,"  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "hallowed  be  thy 
name."  "Diminishments"  refers  to  all  the  losses  in  life, 
those  things  that  leave  us  feeling  less,  feeling  smaller  as  a 
person.  "To  hallow  our  diminishments"  means  that  as  we 
age  and  in  some  sense  become  less  than  we  were,  there  is  a 
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way,  a spiritual  way,  in  which  we  can  grow  to  become  more. 

As  persons  journey  through  life,  we  may  do  less, 
but  become  more.  Instead  of  letting  our  diminishments 
diminish  us,  we  can  hallow  them,  make  them  holy,  by 
offering  them  to  God  as  gifts.  As  with  all  gifts  offered  to 
God,  God  promises  to  receive  and  bless  them,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  his  grace,  transform  them  for  his  use  and  for 
our  ultimate  benefit. 

Paul  himself  had  a mysterious  physical  ailment. 
He  referred  to  it  as  his  ’’thorn  in  the  flesh."  He  felt  dimin- 
ished by  it  until  he  offered  it  to  God  in  prayer  and  God 
replied,  ”My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you.  For  my  power  is 
made  perfect  in  your  weakness."  (II  Corinthians  12:9) 
Paul’s  thorn  was  not  removed,  but  hallowed,  mysterious- 
ly serving  both  God  and  Paul. 

So  we,  as  we  age,  may  offer  our  diminishments  to 
God.  That  God  might  use  them  to  fulfill,  even  transform, 
us  spiritually. 

As  we  descend  the  pyramid  of  life,  let  us  be  pre- 
pared for  a new  identity,  different  from  the  one  we  had  as 
we  ascended.  As  the  power  in  our  life  wanes  and  our  con- 
trol is  challenged,  as  our  accomplishments  become  fewer 
and  naps  more  frequent,  then  who  we  are  - our  spiritual 
identity  - will  undergo  change  as  well.  Like  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel  all  through  the  night,  in  the 
morning  we  may  be  limping,  but  we  will  have  received 
from  God  the  blessing  of  a new  name.  (Genesis  32) 

Let's  face  it... the  outer  nature  wastes  away,  and  the 
inner  nature  can  be  renewed  day  by  day,  as  we  "hallow 
our  diminishments.  We  need  not  lose  heart! 

Robert  Barrett  Browning  penned,  "Grow  old  with 
me... the  best  is  yet  to  be."  So  was  he  right  or  just  pre- 
tending or  hoping  or  whistling  in  the  dark? 

There  your  body  sits  in  the  pew,  free  parking 
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while  your  mind  tries  to  follow  this  sermon.  Your  body  all 
dressed  up  for  church  the  best  you  could,  now  an  hour 
older  than  when  you  first  arrived. 

Can  we  tell  the  truth?  Indeed,  we're  getting  older. 
But  the  whole  truth  is  this:  these  blessed,  broken  bodies, 
if  you  can  believe  it,  are  temples  of  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  And  even  though  our  aging  bods  may  have  lost 
something  of  their  youthful  glory,  still  I charge  you,  in 
new  ways  for  new  times,  "Glorify  God  in  your  bodies." 

And  now  let  all  our  bodies  relax. . .and  smile. . .and 
pray  together. 

By  your  mercies,  O God,  we  now  present  to  you 
our  bodies  and  souls  as  a living  sacrifice.  That  which  you 
have  entrusted  to  us  with  grace,  we  offer  to  you  in 
faith... for  your  love,  for  our  loving.  With  the  body  of 
Christ,  we  say,  "Amen.  " 
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Divining  Water 


October  6,  2002  Exodus  17:1-7  • John  4:1-15 

Amos  Zook  is  an  Amish  farmer  who  lives  in  the 
township  of  Summit  Mills,  in  rural  southwest 
Pennsylvania.  He's  now  75  years  old,  and  works  with  his 
son,  Lewis,  and  grandson,  Amos,  Jr.,  in  a family  business 
making  hickory  and  oak  furniture.  These  "plain  people" 
live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a farmhouse  with- 
out curtains  or  electricity.  One  morning  last  summer  my 
father-in-law  Bill  and  I picked  up  Amos  at  his  shop  and 
drove  him  to  the  Gnagey  farm  where  a new  well  was 
needed.  Amos  Zook  was  known  in  those  parts  as  someone 
who  could  find  water.  Some  there  call  it  water-hunting,  or 
dowsing,  or  divining  for  water.  "But  don't  call  it  'water- 
witching',"  Amos  said  to  me  as  we  drove  into  the  farm. 

Amos  looks  just  as  you  might  imagine  a 75 -year 
old  Amish  man  to  appear.  He  wears  a long  white  beard 
and  wire-rim  glasses;  his  face  has  sharply  chiseled  fea- 
tures, with  a clear  complexion,  an  almost  boyish  laugh 
and  a grandfatherly  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  He  was  dressed 
that  day,  and  most  likely  every  day,  in  dark  blue  denim 
overalls  with  heavy  black  work  boots;  he  wore  a dark  blue 
shirt  without  buttons.  In  one  way,  he  is  very  much  a man  of 
this  world  - a shrewd,  industrious  businessman;  in  another 
sense,  Amos  is  someone  distinctly  not  of  this  world. 

He  walked  over  the  farm  land  with  Bill  and  me, 
searching  for  water.  He  took  out  a pair  of  ordinary  pliers 
and  held  the  open  handles  out  in  front  of  him.  At  one 
point  he  stopped,  when  the  pliers  pulled  his  wrists  down- 
ward toward  the  earth.  There  he  knelt  down  and  began  to 
swing  his  pocket  watch  and  chain  above  the  ground.  The 
watch  swung  this  way,  then  that  way,  in  a wide  arc. 
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Amos  was  still  and  silent,  as  if  praying,  bent  over 
the  green  grass;  and  we  watched  this  simple,  almost  mys- 
tical act  with  rapt  attention  and  believing  disbelief. 

"Here,”  he  said,  "two  streams  about  130  feet 
down,  crossing  each  other. . .this  would  be  a good  place  to 
dig  the  new  well." 

My  father-in-law  and  I each  tried  the  pliers  at  that 
spot  to  see  if  we  could  feel  any  tug.  Nothing.  Amos  said 
with  a smile,  "I've  been  doing  this  since  I was  18.  Only 
missed  water  once."  We  marked  the  spot  with  a big  stone, 
where  the  well-drillers  would  later  give  it  a try.  My 
father-in-law  pulled  out  his  wallet  and  handed  the  Amish 
farmer  a $10  bill,  as  we  all  got  into  the  car  to  take  him 
back  to  his  farm  and  workshop. 

A man  with  a gift  - quite  amazing!  Finding  water. 
Is  it  for  real?  How  does  he  do  it?  How  does  it  work? 

Is  it  an  art  or  science  or  superstition?  Something 
inherited  or  learned?  A matter  of  intuition  or  inspiration? 

How  does  someone  find  water  these  days? 

I'm  not  thinking  so  much  of  underground  water 
for  a new  well;  rather,  that  kind  of  water  Jesus  was  talk- 
ing about  with  the  woman  at  the  well.  Living  water,  ever- 
flowing  water,  spiritual  water. 

Where,  how,  with  whose  help. . . do  you  find  water 
these  days  that  refreshes  and  sustains  your  soul?  What's 
your  method,  your  pliers  and  pocket  watch?  Where's  your 
subterranean  stream  of  living  water  to  be  found? 

Long  ago  in  their  40  years  of  wilderness  wander- 
ings, the  people  of  Israel  were  truly  dying  of  thirst.  But 
the  water  they  so  desperately  needed  wasn't  simply  H20. 
They  also  needed  for  life  that  water  from  the  Rock,  whose 
name  was  Yahweh,  God. 

And  that  woman  at  the  well  didn't  quite  under- 
stand what  Jesus  was  getting  at,  although  she  knew  that 
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she  needed  more  than  just  water  to  really  live.  She  also 
needed  spiritual  water  to  drink. 

We,  today,  are  in  the  habit  of  filling  up  with 
Poland  Springs,  but  that  is  not  enough  for  our  cracked  and 
parched  souls. 

We  need  in  our  lives  time  and  energy  and  com- 
mitment for  this:  to  dowse  and  to  divine  for  that  living 
water  which  God  has  prepared  for  us.  Beneath  all  the 
"rush  and  hurry"  of  our  lives,  we  must  hunt  for  those 
underground  springs  grounded  in  God.  The  ever-flowing 
fountains,  that  artesian  well  of  the  soul. 

Are  you  looking  for  water  in  your  life?  Have  you 
found  that  well-spring  for  your  soul?  God's  water  is  there 
beneath  the  surface.  We  must  seek  it,  tap  it,  and  drink. 

Jesus  invites  us:  "Let  anyone  who  is  thirsty,  come 
to  me... let  the  one  who  trusts  in  me,  drink.  Out  of  your 
hearts,  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  (John  7:37-8) 

To  the  table  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  we  may  now 
bring  our  thirsting  and  our  seeking  selves.  Here  we  may 
ask,  and  here  we  will  find.  This  is  the  place  where  the  pli- 
ers turn  down,  and  the  watch  begins  to  swing. 

In  Communion  with  Christ  and  with  one  another, 
we  may  taste  the  good  water,  the  only  water,  finally,  to 
satisfy  our  thirst. 

Sometimes,  O God,  we  do  not  know  how 
dehydrated  we  really  are.  Bone-dry,  depleted,  parched  of 
spirit.  Show  us  how  and  where  to  seek  your  water, 
we  pray. 

Give  us  the  will  to  want  to  drink  more  deeply  and 
fully  of  your  Spirit.  Thank  you  for  the  well  of  your  living 
water  which  never  runs  dry. 

In  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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How  Does  God  Find  You? 


May  25,  1997  Psalm  29  • John  3:16-17 

Romans  8:12-17 

Now  this  morning  you'll  have  to  pay  attention  to 
the  sermon!  Because  in  a few  minutes,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  to  respond  to  what  I have  said.  I will  invite  you  to 
vote  by  the  raising  of  your  hand.  You'll  have  three  choic- 
es to  pick  from,  or  you  could  vote  for  none  of  the  above, 
and  thereby  abstain.  I will  not  actually  be  counting  the 
votes  as  if  to  deem  winners  or  losers;  nor  will  I note  for 
which  of  the  three  choices  any  of  you  voted.  So  rest  easy, 
it  will  be  fun!  And  of  course,  optional;  however,  if  you  do 
plan  to  vote,  it  would  be  best  to  pay  attention. 

This  morning's  sermon  theme  suggested  to  me  by 
our  three  lectionary  readings  from  the  Bible  is,  "How 
does  God  find  you?"  I don't  mean  this  in  the  sense  of 
"God  finds  me  well,"  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  that  God  gets  through  to  us,  works  in  our  lives, 
speaks  to  us,  touches  us,  the  different  ways  we  "experi- 
ence" God.  I'm  going  to  suggest  three  different  ways; 
each  introduced  by  a story,  and  then  ask  you  to  choose 
which  one  way  rings  most  authentic  in  your  life  experi- 
ence. Does  God  find  you  most  genuinely  and  most  fully 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third  way? 

Way  Number  One.  When  I formerly  served  a 
church  in  Providence,  R.I,  the  local  TV  station  asked  the 
community  ministers  to  take  turns  doing  the  three- 
minute,  devotional,  2 am  sign-off  at  the  end  of  each 
broadcasting  day.  So  I took  my  turn  going  to  the  station 
and  taping  a week's  worth  of  religious  sign-offs. 

A month  or  so  later,  after  my  devotionals  had  been 
aired,  none  of  which  I stayed  up  for  or  chose  to  get  up  to 
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see,  a woman  parishioner  shared  this  experience  with  me. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  late  night  TV  in  her  bed, 
with  one  of  those  tiny  TV  sets.  She  turned  it  down  quite 
low  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  husband,  and  put  the  tiny 
screen  quite  close  to  her  face  so  the  TV  light  wouldn't 
bother  him. 

One  recent  night  she  reported  waking  up  from  a 
sound  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  surrounded  by  total 
deep  darkness,  except  for  my  voice  and  my  face  there  in 
bed  with  her,  about  3 inches  from  her  pillow.  Imagine 
hearing  this  voice  intone,  "The  Lord  bless  you...,"  and 
rubbing  your  eyes  to  see  this  smiling  face!  What  a shock 
and  an  embarrassment!  It  nearly  terrified  her  to  death  to 
have  her  pastor  so  close,  seeing  her  cosmetic-less,  offer- 
ing her  such  an  intimate  bedroom  benediction.  She  wasn't 
used  to  pastoral  calls  in  that  venue  and  at  that  time.  She 
quickly  turned  me  off,  and  never  told  her  snoring  husband 
about  the  incident. 

But  in  a way,  it  wasn't  I that  Mrs.  Farley  was 
frightened  of  in  her  bedroom.  I think  that  at  a deeper 
level,  it  was  the  Person  I represented.  Some  of  us  have  a 
hard  time  with  God  coming  too  close.  We  feel  vulnerable 
and  overwhelmed.  It's  too  personal,  too  “in  your  face”, 
there  in  the  darkness,  without  our  clothes  on. 

Instead  of  such  an  up-close  God,  we  more  likely 
allow  God  to  find  us  at  a distance.  God  who  is  great, 
majestic,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  the  first  way 
God  can  find  us,  as  the  God  of  grandeur  and  transcen- 
dence who  humbles  and  fills  us  with  awe.  This  is  the  God 
testified  to  in  our  first  reading  from  the  Psalms:  God  of 
creation,  specifically  in  that  case,  the  God  of  the  thunder- 
storm. As  the  Psalmist  declared,  "The  God  of  glory  thun- 
ders, the  Lord  over  mighty  waters,  sitting  enthroned  over 
the  flood,  as  King  forever." 
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This  is  God,  Over  and  Above  us.  Sovereign  Lord  of 
nature  and  history.  Source  of  all  life.  End  of  all  living  things. 

This  is  God  who  is  silent,  infinite  in  majesty  and 
mystery,  whose  providence  over  us  is  our  comfort.  Such 
a God  is  something  like  a Strong  Father,  benevolent,  but 
distant.  "He's  got  the  whole  world  in  his  hands." 

This  is  God  who  stabs  us  with  the  beauty  and 
intricacy  of  nature,  or  overwhelms  us  when  we  look  into 
a telescope  or  microscope,  a God  whose  eternal  purposes 
are  working  themselves  out  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
cultures  and  civilizations.  God  at  a distance,  all-encom- 
passing Creator,  Father,  Lord. 

Is  this  how  God  finds  you,  speaks  to  you,  works  in 
your  life?  That  is  choice  number  one. 

Now  consider  a second  way  in  which  God  may 
find  you. 

Several  years  ago  I wanted  to  work  on  my  spiritu- 
al life.  (Is  that  a contradiction  in  terms?)  I signed  up  for 
some  spiritual  counseling  at  a Roman  Catholic  center  in 
Cambridge.  I was  assigned  to  weekly  meetings  with  a nun 
from  Norway  who  herself  was  being  trained  in  spiritual 
direction.  I was  to  learn  from  her,  and  she  was  to  learn  by 
teaching  me.  Sister  Beate  would  give  me  "prayer  home- 
work," as  it  was,  and  each  week  I would  discuss  with  her 
my  progress  or  regress  in  terms  of  my  awareness  of  and 
communication  with  God.  Like  Whoopi  Goldberg,  Sister 
Beate  knew  all  about  "tough  love."  One  week  when  I con- 
fessed that  I hadn't  practiced  prayer  at  all,  she  said  firmly, 
"Why  then  didn't  you  call  and  cancel  our  appointment?"  I 
tried  harder  after  that. 

The  most  helpful  thing  she  taught  me  was  a way 
of  thinking  of  prayer  as  "conversation  with  Jesus."  Not 
praying  to  Jesus  up  in  heaven,  but  talking  with  him  as  an 
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earthly  companion.  She  would  have  me  choose  a Gospel 
story  and  imaginatively  put  myself  into  it.  I worked  for  a 
month  on  the  story  of  the  woman  who  poured  out  the  pre- 
cious ointment  on  Jesus'  feet  as  an  act  of  grateful  love. 
One  week  I imagined  I was  one  of  the  criticizing  disciples 
in  the  story;  another  week  I was  the  woman  herself;  yet 
another  week  I was  the  ointment  itself,  poured  out.  Each 
day  in  silence,  I would  put  my  life  into  that  story  through 
reflecting,  meditating,  imaging,  and  praying. 

And  I would  let  that  story  put  its  life  into  me.  I would 
talk  to  Jesus,  as  one  person  to  another,  and  I would  listen. 

And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  experience  for  me 
was  as  close  to  God  as  I ever  have  felt  in  prayer.  It  was  a 
palpable,  person-to-person  kind  of  awareness  of  God. 

It  wasn't  mystical,  my  communing  with  the 
Ground  of  all  Being.  It  wasn't  so  much  emotional,  my 
singing  into  a glow  or  chanting  into  a frenzy.  It  was  "con- 
versational prayer"  between  two  people.  Jesus  and  I,  just 
talking  about  everyday  life  in  the  light  of  his  life. 

That's  the  way  God  sometimes  finds  us.  Not  from 
above,  but  alongside  us.  "Emmanuel,"  we  call  him,  mean- 
ing "God  with  us."  What  a friend  we  have  in  Jesus!  God 
for  us,  as  one  person  is  for  another. 

God  like  a Servant  Redeemer,  someone  as  flesh 
and  blood  as  we  are.  God  finding  us  through  Christ, 
because  apart  from  Jesus,  God  seems  too  distant,  too 
abstract,  too  cold  or  cruel  or  gray. 

As  the  Gospel  writer  John  expressed  it  in  our  sec- 
ond lesson  today,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  Son... that  the  world  might  be  saved  through 
him."  Thank  God  for  God's  human  face  next  to  ours,  his 
calloused  hands,  his  simple  teaching,  his  healing  touch, 
his  suffering  with  and  for  us,  his  resurrection  life  giving 
us  hope  and  courage. 
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God  finds  us  most  fully  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  that  is  your  second  choice. 

Now  consider  a third  way  God  might  find  you  in 
this  world. 

Last  week  a dozen  of  us  from  Pilgrim  Church 
went  to  the  Paulist  Center  on  the  Boston  Common  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  Cooperative  Metropolitan  Ministries. 
CMM  is  a group  of  inter-faith  congregations  in  greater 
Boston  working  together  to  serve  the  urban/suburban 
community  around  such  issues  as  homelessness,  hunger, 
and  public  education. 

Its  director,  Claire  Kashuck,  spoke  last  Sunday  in 
worship,  and  our  Pilgrim  Church’s  mission  giving  has 
pledged  $1500  this  year  to  CMM.  The  theme  of  the  annu- 
al meeting  was  ’’Diversity  in  Bloom.”  At  one  point  a num- 
ber of  CMM's  leaders  led  us  in  prayer  according  to  their 
own  individual  traditions.  This  included  a Muslim  man 
from  Roxbury  named  Rahim  Al-Kaleen  who  prayed  in 
Arabic.  Then  followed  a suburban  Unitarian  woman  from 
Medfield;  a Haitian  minister  from  Mattapan  praying  in 
Creole;  two  older  white  women,  Episcopalian  and  United 
Church  of  Christ,  from  Wellesley  and  Needham;  a black 
Baptist  minister  from  Cambridge;  a rabbi  and  a lay 
woman  from  Newton  speaking  in  Hebrew;  and  a Roman 
Catholic  nun  from  Dorchester.  Diversity  in  bloom  indeed! 

As  I listened  and  looked,  I wondered  what  is  it 
that  brings  together  such  a rainbow  group  in  one  place,  on 
one  evening.  Is  it  simply  creative  human  organization,  a 
good  cause?  What  is  it  that  holds  such  human  diversity 
together  over  time  in  all  its  richness  and  inherent  tension? 

Some  would  say  it's  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work.  A 
divine  Spirit  not  faraway  in  the  clouds,  but  very  near,  as 
near  as  my  soul  and  the  soul  of  my  neighbor.  The  Holy 
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Spirit  of  God,  known  to  Christians  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  not 
confined  to  one  faith  or  tradition.  The  animating  Power 
which  brings  together  and  holds  together  all  the  differ- 
ences of  human  life,  and  works  through  them  all  for  good. 
God  within  each  one;  God  between  each  one.  God  here 
and  now,  enlivening  and  enlightening,  wooing  and  per- 
suading us  in  the  Christly  way.  Some  people  sense  that  God 
is  the  Deep  Dialogue,  the  Communion  between  life  and 
life,  in  our  families,  our  church,  our  society,  in  our  world. 

In  this  view,  God  is  not  so  much  "up  there"  in  the 
beyond,  or  "back  there"  in  history.  God  is  closer  to  me 
than  I am  to  myself.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Romans  in  our  reading  today,  God  is  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  Christ  showing  us  how  to  be  God's  children  together. 

This  way  of  God's  finding  us  is  your  third  choice. 

And  now... it  is  time  to  vote!  You  have  only  one 
vote,  and  I've  asked  the  choir  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  double 
balloters.  Of  course  you  may  abstain  on  religious  grounds. 

Here's  the  question:  In  your  life,  in  your  experi- 
ence heretofore,  how  has  God  most  fully  found  you?  In 
which  of  these  three  different  ways  do  you  most  genuine- 
ly meet  God?  In  which  one,  more  than  the  other  two,  has 
God  revealed  God's  Self  to  you,  acting  to  teach  and  touch 
you,  to  love  and  to  lead  you? 

Before  you  vote,  here  again  are  the  three  choices 
(if  you  haven't  been  listening): 

1)  God  has  found  me  as  the  Creator,  Lord,  Father 

above; 

2)  God  has  found  me  as  the  Human  One  of 
Galilee,  the  Brother  alongside,  Jesus  the  Christ; 

3)  God  has  found  me  as  the  Spirit,  within  and 
between,  holy  presence  and  power  so  near. 

Now  let's  vote.  (Feel  free  to  check  out  how  your 
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neighbors  are  voting!) 

In  your  life  experience,  how  has  and  how  does 
God  best  find  you? 

1)  God  as  Creator 

2)  God  as  Jesus  Christ 

3)  God  as  Holy  Spirit 

Very  interesting!  (The  Holy  Spirit  wins!) 

Today,  in  the  life  of  the  worldwide  Christian 
Church,  we  celebrate  Trinity  Sunday.  Simply  put,  it 
means  that  in  the  end,  we  don't  have  to  vote.  It  means  that 
our  Christian  faith  proclaims  one  God  who  reaches  out  to 
us  in  three  graceful  expressions.  It  is  the  Bible's  witness 
to  us,  and  the  church's  experience  in  every  age  that  God 
is  One.  And  yet  that  Holy  One  is  known  as  Creator  Lord, 
so  wondrous... is  known  as  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  human 
Savior... is  known  as  Holy  Spirit,  Giver  of  life  and  new 
life,  freedom  and  reconciliation.  Three  in  one,  one  in 
three.  Diversity  in  loving  bloom! 

In  the  variety  of  our  individual  human  experiences, 
each  of  us  has  been  found  by  God  in  one  way  more  so  than 
in  others.  But  as  Christians  we  need  to  remember  and  be 
open  to  all  three  ways,  because  only  one  way  or  two  is  not 
the  full  truth  or  the  full  experience  of  God.  We  are  not 
Unitarians... we  are  not  Binitarians...we  are  Trinitarians. 

Our  faith  invites,  calls  and  challenges  us  to  know 
God  as  Sovereign  Lord,  as  Jesus  Christ,  as  inspiring,  inclu- 
sive Holy  Spirit.  This  is  why  today  we  have  baptized  our 
children  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Today,  Trinity  Sunday,  the  faith  we  proclaim  with 
Christians  everywhere  is  this: 

The  power  of  Almighty  God.... 

In  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.... 

By  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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"Holy... Holy... Holy... merciful  and  mighty, 
God  in  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity." 


We  thank  you,  O God,  for  revealing  yourself  in 
different  ways,  in  different  times,  to  different  peoples. 

Help  us  to  be  open  to  the  fullness  of  your  grace 
and  power  above  and  around,  beside  and  within. 

And  fill  us  with  a due  sense  of  humility,  wonder 
and  gratitude  before  this  most  precious  gift  from  your 
hand,  your  Presence  bringing  new  life  into  our  lives 
today. 

Amen. 
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In  Spite  of 

vvv 


Rejoice  Anywa 

Relax  and  Rejoice:  It's  Not  Up  to  Us 
Risen,  with  Wounds 
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Rejoice  Anywa 


December  14,  1998  Zephaniah  3:14-20 

Philippians  4:4-7 

Well,  it  has  been  a quiet  week,  here  at  Pilgrim 
Church,  our  church  family.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  had 
the  annual  community  Christmas  vespers,  a moving  can- 
dlelight service  of  lessons  and  carols.  The  reception  was 
stunning,  served  by  our  Women's  Association.  I noticed 
the  Unitarians  went  for  the  cheese  and  crackers  as  you 
would  expect,  while  the  Catholics  more  circled  the  cook- 
ies and  cider  table.  One  of  our  deacons  saw  Father  Bailey 
try  to  sneak  out  with  a cluster  of  red  grapes  under  his  cas- 
sock, but  I understand  from  unnamed  sources  that  they 
were  badly  crushed  by  his  steering  wheel. 

Monday  night  was  busy  as  usual  here  at  the 
church.  I smelled  homemade  lasagna  being  served  to  the 
senior  highs.  And  as  you  know,  the  junior  highs  finished 
up  their  8 weeks  of  sex  education.  Wouldn't  you  have 
wanted  to  be  a fly  on  the  wall  to  hear  those  discussions? 
I did  hear  that  one  of  our  veteran  teachers,  Georgia  Derr, 
was  summing  up  things  for  the  kids  and  ended  with,  "I 
want  to  wish  you  all  a very  merry. . and  an  eighth  grad- 
er interrupted  and  finished  the  sentence  for  her,  "a  very 
merry  sex  life." 

The  handsome-looking  "Amahl"  sign  has  been  up 
for  over  a week  now  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  1 6 and 
27,  and  ticket  sales  are  reported  brisk. 

The  Deacons  had  a nice  dinner  meeting  Tuesday 
at  Norma  Parrish's,  with  a savory,  cheesy  chicken  casse- 
role served  from  a beautiful  ceramic  crock  pot,  and  the 
church  staff  has  now  picked  names  for  its  Santa  Exchange 
next  week,  $10  limit. 
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In  the  church  library  on  Thursday  afternoon,  our 
church's  SAD  support  group  had  its  monthly  meeting. 
Some  people  confuse  it  with  the  other  SADD  group, 
Students  Against  Drunk  Driving,  but  ours  is  spelled  dif- 
ferently. Our  SAD  group  is  spelled  S-A-D  and  stands  for 
Seasonal  Affective  Disorder  support  group.  This  is  for 
church  members  and  friends  who  get  the  winter  blues 
because  of  the  shortage  of  light.  Their  families  report 
them  extra  irritable,  depressed,  and  sleepy  between 
November  and  March  and  so  in  need  of  help. 

So  they  meet  monthly  in  the  library,  turn  on  all  the 
florescent  lights  overhead,  as  well  as  bring  in  lamps  from 
the  women's  parlor,  and  candles  from  home.  You'd  swear 
it  was  a Buddhist  seance.  Together  they  study  the  origin 
of  "seasonal  affective  disorder,"  report  any  recent 
research  from  Readers  Digest,  and  generally  try  to  mini- 
mize the  melatonin  and  maximize  the  serotonin  within. 

Contrary  to  rumor,  our  SAD  support  group  does- 
n't exactly  have  1 2 steps  to  follow,  but  they  do  have  9 sug- 
gestions for  losing  the  blues  in  winter,  including  eat 
breakfast,  get  exercise,  use  aromatherapy,  which  trans- 
lates, "smell  good  things",  indulge  chocolate,  and  watch 
old  Charlie  Chaplin  films. 

I wasn't  in  attendance  last  Thursday,  but  I under- 
stand Homer  Whittington  offered  a nice  devotion  for  the 
group.  His  message  was  based  on  that  verse  in  the  Bible 
which  reads,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  (Philippians 
4:4)  He  told  the  group  the  apostle  Paul  actually  wrote 
those  words  from  prison.  Paul  was  in  a bad  way,  he  said, 
but  Paul  wasn't  gonna  let  it  get  him  down.  So  regardless, 
he  rejoiced  in  the  Lord.  Homer  said  that  in  the  Christmas 
story  the  shepherds  on  the  hillside  were  sore  afraid,  which 
means  they  were  both  very  sore  and  very  afraid,  to  whom 
the  angels  said,  "We  bring  you  good  news  of  great  joy." 
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So  the  Seasonal  Affective  Disorder  support  group, 
at  least  those  members  who  were  not  too  depressed  to  get 
out  of  bed,  did  get  a message  of  encouragement  from 
Homer.  ’’Rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  he  told  them,  in  spite  of  so 
many  bad  things. 

Because  it  was  the  December  meeting,  Homer 
went  so  far  as  to  make  each  member  of  the  group  a little 
gift.  He  took  some  red  plastic  from  the  reflectors  on  the 
back  of  several  old  bicycles  in  his  basement,  and  carved 
out  the  words,  "Rejoice  Anyway."  He  welded  a paper  clip 
to  each  "Rejoice  Anyway"  badge  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  carefully  attached  one  to  each  person’s  lapel. 
Members  were  to  wear  this  badge  throughout  the  rest  of 
Advent,  Homer  said,  in  order  to  spread  the  word  of  joy  in 
the  Lord,  in  spite  of  problems  and  not  enough  light.  And 
he  reminded  them  of  the  symbolism  of  the  old  bicycle 
part  - the  joy  you  offer  to  others  doesn’t  come  from  you. 
It  comes  from  God,  you're  just  a reflector  of  it. 

So  Dorie  Engelbrecht  left  the  Seasonal  Affective 
Disorder  support  group  that  day  wearing  her  reflector 
badge  of  joy.  Seventy-nine  years  old,  she  missed  a step 
going  out  the  church  kitchen  door  and  banged  her  head  on 
the  urn  of  cigarette  butts  left  by  AA.  She  was  okay,  scrap- 
ing her  shin  and  chipping  her  "Rejoice  Anyway"  reflector 
badge,  so  that  the  second  "y"  in  the  word  "anyway"  was 
broken  off,  so  that  she  technically  read,  "Rejoice  Anywa." 

Undeterred,  Dorie  headed  over  toward  Newton 
Wellesley  Hospital  where  she  volunteers  on  Thursday 
afternoons  in  the  coffee  shop.  On  the  way  over  on  Rt.  16, 
she  took  a right  at  that  Catholic  Church  in  South  Natick 
and  stopped  at  Riverbend  Nursing  Home.  One  of  her 
friends  from  the  church,  Katherine  Coolidge,  lives  there 
now,  though  Katherine’s  mind  is  getting  a might  dim. 

Dorie  was  asked  to  drop  off  a large  bag  of 
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Depends  for  Katherine.  The  two  then  had  a good  laugh 
together  when  Dorie  presented  the  bag  and  intoned  in  her 
most  serious,  mocking  accent,  "Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  Pampers  to  Depends."  Dorie  didn't  have  to  remind 
Katherine  that  we  begin  this  world  needing  a little  help 
with  bladder  control,  and  that's  the  way  we  usually  leave 
it.  When  Dorie  leaned  over  to  give  Katherine  a goodbye  hug, 
her  red  plastic  "Rejoice  Anywa"  reflector  badge  hooked  on 
to  the  macaroni  necklace  Katherine  had  just  made  in  crafts 
and  the  two  old  friends  were  caught  in  a clinch,  until  a pass- 
ing dietician  figured  out  how  to  unfasten  them. 

Dorie  got  back  on  Rt.  16  and  was  cruising  until 
she  got  caught  in  late  lunch-hour  traffic  in  downtown 
Wellesley.  Impatient,  she  started  fiddling  with  her  car 
radio  and  tuned  into  a talk-show  program  on  domestic 
violence.  "How  dreadful,"  she  thought,  as  she  listened  to 
the  awful  stories  of  women  and  children  abused  at  home. 

Dorie  stiffened  and  grimaced  as  she  listened 
longer.  "Every  nine  seconds  an  American  woman  bat- 
tered... in  one  year  alone  in  Massachusetts  57,000  restrain- 
ing orders... millions  of  our  children  each  year  watching 
their  parents  do  violence  to  each  other  in  the  home."  After 
a while  of  listening,  Dorie  was  stunned,  sitting  there  amid 
the  snarled  traffic.  "How  can  we  do  such  things  to  each 
other  and  damage  our  children?"  she  moaned  to  herself. 
She  could  feel  twinges  of  despair  rattle  through  her. 

Her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  as  she  waited  for  the 
light  to  change.  She  remembered  an  uncle  in  her  own 
family.  She  wanted  to  change  the  station  and  find  some 
Christmas  music,  but  she  couldn't  dial  up  any. 

After  a while,  Dorie  sagged,  her  head  drooping 
just  a bit,  with  a deep  sigh  and  a deeper  weariness,  as  the 
midday  winter  sun  caught  the  bicycle  reflector  on  her 
sweater  and  shot  a glint  of  light  towards  her  downcast 
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face,  "Rejoice  Anywa." 

By  the  time  she  parked  at  the  Newton  Wellesley 
garage  and  put  on  her  orange  smock  in  the  coffee  shop, 
the  luncheon  crowd  had  just  about  thinned  out.  But  there 
was  a particular  man  in  his  fifties  or  sixties  who  caught 
her  attention,  standing  there  trying  to  decide  what  kind  of 
sandwich  to  have. 

His  face  was  particularly  ruddy  and  scarred,  his 
lower  jaw  protruding,  but  not  as  much  as  his  great  belly 
protruded  over  his  low  belt  buckle.  In  spite  of  being  win- 
ter, he  wore  only  a faded  black  velour  T-shirt  with  an  iri- 
descent picture  of  Elvis  on  the  front. 

"Cheeseburger  well  done,"  he  snarled.  "With  extra 
pickles."  When  Dorie  handed  him  the  burger  she  had 
cooked,  he  looked  displeased.  As  if  Elvis  were  crying  out 
for  more  pickles  on  the  side.  Dorie  had  given  him  5 dill 
pickle  chips,  one  more  than  required  by  the  manual  for 
hospital  coffee  shop  volunteers. 

But  the  man  with  the  double,  extra-large  stomach 
huffed  off  to  a table,  lifting  his  top  roll  with  melted 
American  cheese  stuck  to  it,  and  carefully  placing  one 
pickle  chip  on  top  of  the  other,  all  five. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Dorie  walked  over  to  the  table 
where  he  sat  alone.  She  offered  him  a small  paper  plate 
with  more  than  a dozen  dill  pickle  chips  on  it.  She  smiled; 
he  only  grimaced,  grasping  it. 

But  the  light  of  that  iridescent  Elvis  covering  his 
great,  white  belly  caught  the  reflection  of  her  badge,  not 
her  volunteer  name  badge  which  read,  "Dorie 
Engelbrecht  is  pleased  to  serve  you,"  but  the  chipped,  red 
bicycle  badge  reading  "Rejoice  Anywa."  And  the  physics 
between  Elvis'  glow  and  Homer's  gift  caused  the  cheese- 
burger man  to  squirm  slightly  and  turn  away,  muttering 
under  his  breath  something  sounding  like,  "Jesus." 
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Dorie  wanted  to  think  the  best  of  him,  as  she  was 
later  cutting  more  tomatoes  and  carrots  for  the  salad  bar. 
But  she  kept  wondering  what  that  angry  man  was  like  at 
home,  and  why  he  was  there  at  the  hospital. 

Now  it  was  nearly  4:30  in  the  afternoon  when 
Dorie  was  getting  back  into  town.  Since  her  supper  for 
one  (leftovers  at  that)  was  going  to  be  late  that  evening, 
she  decided  to  treat  herself  on  the  way  home  to  a donut 
next  door  to  the  church. 

I remember  being  in  my  office  working  that  after- 
noon, and  hearing  the  police  siren  next  door,  and  seeing 
the  flashing  light.  Later  I read  in  Thursday's  police  news 
that  Dorie  was  pulled  over  that  afternoon,  going  through 
the  Dunkin'  Donuts  drive-through. 

I don't  know  if  it  was  on  the  approach  before  she 
said,  "Butternut,"  or  on  the  curve  after  she  paid,  or  on  the 
straightaway  leading  to  Rt.  27,  but  officer  McLaughlin 
did  nab  her,  assisted  by  one  of  those  new  radar  guns 
which  our  town  meeting  approved  last  May.  I did  hear 
that  when  Dorie  slammed  on  the  brakes,  her  dark  roast  cof- 
fee with  extra  cream  sprayed  all  over  her  dashboard.  When 
officer  Mike  asked  for  her  license  and  registration,  Dorie 
was  so  flustered  that  she  handed  him,  by  mistake,  first  a 
piece  of  "butternut"  and  then  a sales  slip  for  the  Depends. 

Then  when  the  good  officer  shined  in  her  car  win- 
dow that  great  police  flashlight  that  seems  to  take  at  least 
twelve  D batteries,  that  light  shined  in  the  darkness  like 
some  bright  star  from  the  heavens,  reflecting  this  odd  red 
glow,  which  beamed  out  to  him  from  her  shoulder  a 
strange  and  mysterious  signal,  "Rejoice  Anywa."  He 
ignored  the  message. 

Typically-kind  Officer  McLaughlin  issued  a $15 
citation  to  Dorie  Engelbrecht  which  read,  "Driving  under 
the  influence  of  a donut."  For  poor  Dorie,  things  weren't 
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going  the  way  the  Seasonal  Affective  Disorder  support 
group  hoped  that  they  would.  What  happened  to  her  that 
day  was  enough  to  make  anybody  downright  depressed, 
whatever  the  time  of  year. 

Dorie  got  home  finally,  after  stopping  at  Kent's 
Pretty  Good  Apothecary,  her  shin  beginning  to  ache  now 
from  the  fall  at  church.  She  heated  up  the  Spam  and  succo- 
tash casserole  she  had  been  working  on  for  three  days,  and 
as  she  was  doing  the  few  dishes  afterwards,  Homer's  paper- 
clip became  un- welded,  and  - can  you  believe  it?  - "Rejoice 
Anywa"  slipped  from  her  breast  and  fell  right  down  into  her 
sink  drain,  being  devoured  instantly  by  her  disposal. 

Dorie  was  so  upset,  she  almost  forgot  to  put  a call 
in  to  her  daughter,  Eleanor,  in  Akron.  They  talk  every 
Thursday  night  at  8:30  pm.  It  was  Dorie's  turn  to  call  this 
past  week.  Eleanor  just  got  back  the  report  which  said  the 
breast  biopsy  was  malignant.  Now  Eleanor  had  to  begin 
sorting  through  her  choices  of  radiation,  chemotherapy, 
mastectomy,  or  doing  nothing. 

The  news  came  so  hard  to  Dorie,  being  so  far 
away.  Her  only  daughter,  now  with  cancer.  Dorie  asked 
herself  and  God,  "Why  couldn't  it  have  been  me?"  The 
thought  of  losing  Eleanor  was  almost  too  much  to  imag- 
ine. Sitting  there  alone  in  the  dark  house,  after  she  had 
hung  up,  Dorie  began  to  let  herself  feel  her  own  deep  sor- 
row. For  Eleanor. . .for  Clyde,  who  had  died  suddenly  now 
17  years  ago,  and  the  tiff  they  had  had  just  the  day  before 
his  heart  attack 

Dorie  just  sat  there,  elbows  upon  the  kitchen  table, 
not  being  sad  because  there  wasn't  enough  light  in  winter, 
but  because  there  was  so  much  pain  in  the  world,  and 
sometimes  in  her  own  life  and  in  her  family. 

She  just  sat,  slumping  after  awhile,  letting  the 
tears  drip  down  from  her  soul,  slowly,  so  quietly  that 
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almost  no  one  could  hear  them. 

"What  a day  it  has  been,"  Dorie  thought,  The  SAD 
meeting  in  the  morning,  her  fall  at  the  church  kitchen 
door,  Katherine's  wonderful  face  getting  so  shrunken, 
those  awful  radio  stories  of  men  hurting  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  Elvis  man  in  the  coffee  shop,  a $ 1 5 donut-relat- 
ed driving  ticket,  and  now  worst  of  all-Eleanor's  bad 
news  of  cancer. 

And  even  Homer's  gift  badge,  "Rejoice  Anywa," 
now  gone  to  the  underworld  where  there  is  only  awful  odor 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  with  no  light  whatsoever  to  reflect. 

After  a while  her  weeping  was  stilled,  and  Dorie 
found  a match  in  the  cupboard  above  the  stove,  and  lit  the 
candle  of  her  Advent  wreath  on  the  kitchen  table.  The  pink 
one  it  was,  if  she  remembered  rightly,  the  candle  of  joy. 

And  she  sang  for  herself  an  old  hymn  verse  as  best 
she  could  remember  it. . . 

"O  come,  thou  Day-spring,  come  and  cheer 

Our  spirits  by  thine  advent  here; 

Disperse  the  gloomy  clouds  of  night, 

And  death's  dark  shadows  put  to  flight. 

Rejoice!  Rejoice! 

Emmanuel  shall  come  to  thee,  O Israel!" 

And  by  the  time  Dorie  Engelbrecht  finished 
singing  that  prayer,  her  sad  79-year  old  face  was  simply 
radiant,  reflecting  a strange  and  wondrous  Light  from  far 
beyond,  beaming  there  in  the  kitchen  darkness. 

Well,  that's  all  the  news  this  week  from  Pilgrim 
Church,  where  the  women  are  all  named  Grace,  and  the 
men  are  all  forgiven,  and  all  the  children,  when  it  comes 
to  Bible  memorization,  are  above  average. 

Amen. 
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Relax  and  Rejoice:  Itfs  not  Up  to  Us 
Easter,  March  31,  2002  John  20:1-18 

One  of  the  bonuses  of  being  a pastor  at  Pilgrim 
Church  is  sitting  here  next  to  the  altar,  having  a front  row 
seat  to  watch  the  acolyte  light  the  altar  candles  each 
Sunday  morning. 

These  are  our  third-graders  who  have  been  well- 
trained  by  our  deacons  in  the  ancient  art  of  lighting  and 
extinguishing  the  candles. 

Before  our  worship  begins  the  red-robed  acolyte 
slowly  and  solemnly  comes  down  the  aisle,  holding  at  45 
degrees  the  candle-lighter  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
torch,  because  the  wick  is  pushed  so  far  out  that  a great 
plume  of  black  smoke  follows  the  acolyte  up  the  aisle, 
filling  the  sanctuary  with  Protestant  incense. 

As  the  acolyte  approaches  the  altar,  a combination 
of  glee  and  fright  fills  his/her  face.  Playing  with  fire  has 
a way  of  doing  that.  Then  for  the  actual  lighting  of  the 
candles,  it  goes  this  way:  the  step  up. . .the  tip. . .the  raised 
elbow... with  eyes  widening  in  earnest  concentration 
. . .and  the  mouth  dropping  open. 

Up,  up,  and  over  the  tall  glass  chimney... down 
for  the  docking  of  wick  to  wick....  First  one  candle,  then 
the  next,  symbolizing  the  human  and  divine  natures  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Light  of  the  world,  in  whose  name  and  Spirit 
we  worship. 

Sometimes  I pretend  that  I am  watching  the 
acolyte  up  close,  but  really  I'm  looking  at  the  parents  of 
the  acolyte  sitting  in  the  congregation,  watching  their 
right  shoulders  rise  slightly  in  the  pew,  thereby  helping 
boost  their  son  or  daughter  over  that  high  hurricane  chim- 
ney on  the  altar. 
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In  lighting  our  altar  candles,  the  acolyte  reminds 
us  that  this  is  God's  house,  and  that  we  ask  God's  eternal 
light  to  come  among  us  in  our  time  of  worship  together. 

Then  at  the  close  of  worship,  the  acolyte,  if  he/she 
remembers  to  come  back  from  Sunday  school,  again 
comes  down  the  center  aisle  as  we  sing  the  parting  song. 
At  the  altar  they  first  re-light  the  candle-lighter,  and  then 
extinguish  each  of  the  two  altar  candles.  They  turn  and 
walk  slowly  down  the  aisle,  now  taking  the  light  out  as 
they  had  earlier  brought  it  in.  And  in  so  doing  we  are 
reminded  that  Christ's  light  goes  out  into  the  world,  and 
that  we  are  asked  to  follow  with  the  light  of  our  faith, 
hope  and  love. 

But  last  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  as  happens  on 
quite  a few  Sundays,  our  acolyte,  young  Bradlee  Van 
Brunt,  as  he  was  carrying  Christ's  light  out  before  us, 
struggled.  The  torch  was  barely  flickering  alive.  Bradlee 
looked  up,  in  almost  a posture  of  prayer,  pleading,  "Don’t 
go  out."  Because  his  gaze  was  heaven- ward,  instead  of  a 
recessional  straight  down  the  middle  aisle,  he  was  bob- 
bing and  weaving,  working  like  a small  prize  fighter,  to 
keep  his  light  aglow. 

His  young  face  begged  for  mercy,  "Don't  go  out, 
please."  Bradlee's  walk  was  turning  into  a crawl.  He 
didn't  see  Deacon  Jeff  Hancock,  kneeling  at  the  back  of 
the  sanctuary,  mouthing  the  words,  "Flick  the  wick." 

And  then  it  happened.  The  acolyte's  head 
dropped,  his  shoulders  slumped,  and  a poof  of  black 
smoke  arose  from  his  stick.  He  almost  stopped  in  his 
tracks  to  pay  final  respects. 

Years  from  now,  someone  may  innocently  ask 
Bradlee  what  his  childhood  was  like.  And  he  might  reply, 
"It  was  a good  childhood;  I was  a happy  boy.  Except  that 
one  time  at  church  when  I let  the  light  of  God  go  out." 
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I wonder  if  any  of  the  disciples  felt  that  way  early 
that  first  Easter  morning.  Jesus  was  dead  because  they 
had  let  him  down.  They  had  let  it  happen.  It  was  their 
fault  because  it  was  all  up  to  them  to  keep  him  going. 

After  all... 

They  fell  asleep  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

They  ran  away  when  Jesus  was  arrested. 

They  pretended  that  they  didn't  know  him. 

They  were  so  afraid  they  went  into  hiding  behind 
locked  doors. 

They  had  given  up  when  Jesus  had  died. 

The  light  of  God  was  snuffed  out  on  their  watch, 
as  they  watched  from  a distance. 

You  remember  that  on  that  first  Easter  morning, 
Mary  Magdalene  was  weeping.  Later  two  of  the  disciples 
walking  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  said,  "We  had  hoped. . .." 
Some  of  the  disciples  wouldn't  accept  it  when  the  women 
disciples  declared,  "He  is  alive!"  And  the  disciple  named 
Thomas  wouldn't  believe  unless  he  could  see  and  touch 
the  risen  Jesus  for  himself. 

It's  easy  to  blame  ourselves  on  Easter  for  not 
keeping  Jesus  alive.  But  Easter  is  not  about  you  and  me, 
what  we  did  or  didn't  do.  The  Good  News  of  our  Christian 
faith  is  that  Easter  is  about  God:  God's  gift  to  us.  Indeed, 
we  share  with  our  world  responsibility  for  Good  Friday's 
extinguishing  of  the  light;  but  Easter-Easter  is  God's  day, 
God's  doing,  beginning  to  end. 

It's  something  totally  unexpected,  wonderful,  and 
miraculous!  The  light  that  we  couldn't  keep  lit,  that  we 
helped  extinguish,  God  has  lit  all  over  again. 

Easter  is  all  about  grace,  God's  free  gift  we  didn't 
deserve,  or  earn  or  produce.  Like  the  new  Life  at 
Christmas,  so  the  new  Life  at  Easter.  It's  all  about  God. 

No  human  hands  rolled  that  stone  away. 
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No  one  of  us,  then  or  now,  lifted  Jesus'  limp  body 
from  the  tomb. 

Nobody  filled  Jesus  with  new  life  except  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  God. 

No  one  on  Easter  made  love  stronger  than 
hate... forgiveness  stronger  than  sin... light  stronger  than 
darkness  - except  God! 

If  it's  up  to  us,  the  light  is  always  going  to  go  out, 
sooner  or  later.  Bradlee  is  every  man,  woman,  child. 

We  can't  plan  for  Easter,  nor  make  it  happen.  We 
can't  even  mess  it  up. 

All  we  can  do  today  is  to  remember,  and  to  receive 
the  Gift. 

To  relax  and  to  rejoice. 

And  to  respond  by  spreading  the  joy,  in  word  and  deed. 

Jesus  lives. 

Easter  is  not  up  to  us. 

Thanks  be  to  God! 

We  can  only  take  responsibility  for 
Good  Friday,  O God. 

We  can  only  give  thanks  for  Easter. 

Amen. 
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Risen,  With  Wounds 


Easter,  March  31,  2002  John  20:19-29 

Have  you  ever  wondered  to  yourself  what  Jesus 
looked  like  on  Easter?  When  he  was  raised  from  the  dead 
by  the  power  of  God,  what  kind  of  body  did  he  have? 

To  read  the  various  Easter  stories  in  the  Bible 
gives  us  a complicated,  even  contradictory,  picture  of  the 
risen  Christ.  When  Mary  Magdalene  went  to  the  tomb 
early  Easter  morning,  she  met  her  risen  Lord,  but  she  did- 
n't recognize  him.  She  thought  it  was  the  gardener. 

And  when  two  of  Jesus'  disciples  were  walking  on 
Easter  afternoon  toward  the  town  of  Emmaus,  a stranger 
walked  and  talked  with  them,  but  they  did  not  discern  it 
was  the  resurrected  Christ  until  later,  in  the  evening 
breaking  of  the  bread.  But  in  other  Easter  accounts  in  the 
Bible,  the  disciples  did  seem  to  recognize  the  risen  Christ. 

Sometimes  they  thought  it  was  Jesus'  ghost;  other 
times  he  seemed  to  appear  mysteriously  to  them  behind 
locked  doors.  The  risen  Christ  was  physical  in  that  he 
shared  food  with  the  disciples.  He  was  spiritual  in  the 
sense  of  coming  and  going  in  an  instant. 

It  was  the  same  old  Jesus  they  had  known,  but  it 
was  a new  Jesus,  or  Jesus  in  a new  form  or  dimension.  At 
Easter,  his  disciples  both  knew  him  and  didn't  know  him, 
as  befitting  a great  and  holy  mystery. 

But  what  strikes  me  as  very  important  in  the 
Easter  story  we  heard  read  from  John's  Gospel  this  morn- 
ing is  this:  When  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  still 
had  his  wounds. 

That  Easter  night  Jesus  showed  his  disciples  his 
hands  and  his  side,  the  nail  marks  and  the  wound  from  the 
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soldier's  spear.  And  a week  later,  when  the  doubting 
Thomas  was  present  with  the  disciples,  Jesus  invited 
Thomas  to  put  his  finger  in  Christ's  hand  wounds  and  to 
reach  out  and  touch  his  side. 

Isn't  it  odd  that  on  Easter,  glorious  Easter,  Jesus' 
resurrected  body  was  still  engraved  by  the  five  stigmata, 
the  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  and  side! 

Now  if  this  were  a Sunday  school  class,  someone 
of  you  would  raise  your  hand  at  this  point  in  the  discus- 
sion and  ask,  "Well,  why  didn't  God  fix  him  up?” 

If  God  brought  him  back,  back  to  life,  new  life,  why 
oh  why  didn't  God  give  him  some  new  skin?  Why  didn't 
God  take  away  the  uglies  and  owies  and  make  Jesus  pretty? 
Why  didn't  God  dress  Jesus  appropriately  for  Easter:  new 
clothes,  new  skin?  Wouldn't  that  have  been  nicer? 

I guess  the  point  of  Easter  is  this:  In  the  new  life 
that  God  brought  in  Jesus  and  through  Jesus,  everything 
isn't  made  perfect.  Everything  doesn't  suddenly  and  total- 
ly become  pretty. 

Christ  is  risen,  with  wounds. 

Now  if  you  have  come  to  Pilgrim  Church  this 
Easter  day,  and  it's  been  a while  since  you've  been  here, 
or  if  you've  never  been  here  before,  you  wouldn't  know 
this  truth  by  the  way  we  look  and  act  today. 

On  Easter,  Pilgrim  Church  looks  its  best.  We're  as 
close  to  perfection  today  as  we're  gonna  get!  You  think 
people  dress  like  this  for  just  any  Sunday  service? 

Usually  we  have  one  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the 
altar.  One  anthem  by  the  choir.  No  bells.  No  trumpet.  Not 
much  to  eat  at  coffee  hour. 

We  sing  our  loudest  and  best  on  Easter  hymns.  We 
always  choose  a good-looking  lay  leader.  On  this  day 
there  is  great  spiritual  energy  unleashed  among  us,  and 
we're  smiling.  And  if  we  had  the  Easter  plate  offering 
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every  week,  we'd  have  to  open  a new  savings  account  at 
the  bank! 

Here  at  Pilgrim  Church,  we  do  everything  human- 
ly possible  to  make  Easter  perfect  and  beautiful,  with  no 
mistakes,  nothing  by  accident,  everything  by  design. 

But  believe  me,  it's  an  illusion.  I dare  you  to  come 
back  next  Sunday.  You'll  see  us  warts  and  all. 

I don't  know  why  we  think  we  have  to  make 
Easter  perfect. 

God  didn't  think  so... He  sent  Jesus  back  to  us, 
risen  with  power,  but  flawed  and  marked. 

I guess  it  means  this  the  new  life  which  God 
promises  us  at  Easter,  the  risen  life  of  Christ,  in  Christ, 
with  Christ,  does  not  mean  that  all  of  a sudden,  hocus 
pocus,  life  is  beautiful,  sweet,  and  serene. 

The  wounds  remain:  the  scars,  the  blemishes,  the 
baggage,  the  damaged  goods  that  we  are.  But  something 
is  different,  now  radically  different,  but  don't  think  it's 
gonna  be  perfect  from  here  on  out.  Now  that  news  might 
not  sound  like  good  news  to  you. 

Maybe  you  were  hoping  for  a complete  overhaul, 
a total  spiritual  makeover,  a kind  of  Easter  plastic  surgery 
from  head  to  toe  that  will  leave  you  morally  gorgeous. 
But  it  just  ain't  gonna  happen!  'Cause  Jesus  himself  came 
back  with  wounds. 

I think  it's  one  of  our  childish  fantasies  that  some- 
day something  or  someone,  or  God,  will  fix  us  up  to  be 
perfect,  perfectly  kind,  happy,  satisfied,  balanced,  self- 
accepting,  gracious,  serene  and  (by  the  way)  good-look- 
ing. But  Easter  will  never  do  this  for  us. 

Instead,  the  good  news  of  Easter  is  that  the  new 
life  which  God  brings  today  comes  right  smack  in  the 
midst  of  our  ordinary  life.  Easter  doesn't  transport  us  from 
the  messiness  of  our  lives  to  some  fantasy  island  of  bliss, 
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does  not  take  us  from  black  to  white. 

But  Easter  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
how  we  live  with  all  our  grays.  We  will  forever  carry  our 
wounds,  but  Easter  means  that  by  God's  grace  they  will 
not  prove  fatal.  The  pains  of  our  lives  will  not  be 
removed,  but  we  shall,  in  friendship  with  the  risen  Christ, 
have  strength  stronger  than  pain.  We  shall  be  forever 
marked  by  our  griefs,  our  failures,  our  regrets... but  on  this 
side  of  Easter  forgiveness  has  come,  healing  is  possible, 
and  out  of  our  weakness,  God's  sufficient  grace  arises  for 
a new  way  of  living. 

This  Lenten  season  we've  been  working  in  our 
congregation  on  those  seven  deadly  sins.  Somebody  in 
our  Wednesday  morning  Bible  group  said,  "I  didn't  know 
I was  so  sinful. "But  now  that  Easter  has  come,  and  we've 
finished  the  book,  do  we  think  we  are  finished  with  the 
likes  of  pride  and  lust  and  greed? 

The  bad  news  is... alas... gluttony,  sloth,  envy  and 
anger  continue  to  tempt  and  torment  us.  The  wounds  per- 
sist. But  the  good  news  of  Easter:  God's  power  is  avail- 
able to  us... the  risen  Power  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  defeated  by  the  Big  Seven,  though  forever  we 
will  struggle  with  them.  As  we  wrestle  with  them  in  the 
ongoing  battle,  they  can  begin  to  loose  their  hold  on  us. 
We  can  begin  to  turn  them  over  to  God.  And  in  the  soil  of 
our  sins,  there  might  grow  a new  little  shoot,  something 
that  someday  will  bear  fruits  of  God's  Spirit. 

Easter  never  guarantees  perfection.  Easter  only 
promises  rising  power  in  the  places  of  our  wounds. 

This  past  week  I visited  Susan  Hobby,  formerly  of 
our  church  and  Sherbom  community.  She  was  our  neigh- 
bor, the  one  who  at  Halloween,  transformed  her  garage 
into  a haunted  house  and  her  own  sweet,  energetic  self 
into  a formidable,  but  friendly,  witch.  And  that  night  the 
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children  would  approach  the  witch's  garage  chair,  squeak- 
ing "Trick  or  treat."  And  good  witch  Susan  would  insist 
on  a trick-a  song,  a joke,  a story.  A trick  or  there  would 
be  no  treat.  Good  Protestant  Halloween  work  ethic. 

I recently  visited  64  year-old  Susan  in  the  rehab 
hospital  in  Sandwich  where  she  has  been  for  a month  fol- 
lowing a serious  stroke.  She  speaks,  but,  as  yet,  I could 
understand  no  words.  Her  left  side  is  strong,  her  right  side 
tight  and  bent.  Her  smile  is  the  same,  and  she  responds  to 
every  word  with  keen  awareness.  Everyday  she  works 
hard  on  the  mat,  then  sings  songs  with  the  speech  thera- 
pist, then  more  exercise  with  an  occupational  therapist. 
Surprisingly  good  progress.  All  of  her  strength  and  posi- 
tive determination  which  we  have  known  for  years  is  now 
being  poured  into  re-learning  the  basics  she  once  learned 
long  ago.  Surrounded  by  loving  family  and  friends,  what 
a trooper  she  is,  what  an  inspiration! 

And  what  is  the  Easter  hope  that  we  might  share 
in  a visit?  That  life  can  wound  us  badly  and  does,  unfair- 
ly. That  we  are  called  to  carry  our  wounds,  not  by  our- 
selves, not  in  anger,  not  without  hope.  That  New  Life 
once  came  from  the  grave  and  still  comes,  in  the  grace 
and  mystery  of  God.  New  Life,  bringing  victory  in,  and 
through  and  over  every  hurt  and  every  trauma. 

Looking  at  Susan  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I thought 
of  that  verse  from  the  Bible,  as  the  apostle  Paul  hears 
God's  word  to  him  in  the  midst  of  pain:  "My  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  you;  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
That  same  apostle  wrote  from  prison,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens  me."  (Philippians  4:13) 

I counted  heads  this  Holy  Week.  Not  for  a report 
to  turn  into  God,  just  for  my  own  musings.  Maundy 
Thursday,  52;  Good  Friday,  71 ; Easter,  512.  For  any  who 
were  here  Thursday  or  Friday,  but  are  absent  today,  I want 
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to  remind  them  (and  perhaps  you  can  help  get  the  word  to 
them)  that  the  heaviness  we  talked  about  those  nights-the 
disciples'  desertion,  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  Afghanistan 
and  the  Palestinians  and  9/11,  and  all  that  "wound  stuff'  - 
I want  them  to  know  that  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  story. 
Easter  is  about  God's  power  rising  for  new  life,  in  Christ, 
in  our  world,  and  in  us. 

And  for  any  of  us  who  were  not  present  Maundy 
Thursday  or  Good  Friday,  but  are  here  today,  I want  to 
remind  you  that  God  didn't  just  fix  Jesus  up  on  Easter, 
that  Easter  doesn't  make  life  perfect  and  pretty. 

There  must  be  a reason  why  God  did  it  this  way  at 
Easter.  Maybe  it's  this:  That  Christ's  wounds  touch  our 
deepest  wounds,  and  that  our  wounds  touch  the  wounds 
of  our  world.  So  maybe  all  the  wounds  are  meant  to  join 
us  together,  looking  to  God's  love  and  power  for  us  all. 
Maybe,  in  the  strangest  way,  the  wounds  turn  us  toward 
Jesus  and  invite  us  to  become  like  him. 

Life  goes  on,  with  grief.  But,  by  grace,  in  faith, 
there  can  be  new  life,  where  wounds  no  longer  define  us, 
confine  us,  defeat  us. 

Easter  is  God's  victory,  and  ours  through  Christ. 
The  wounds  of  this  world  remain,  but  shall  not  win. 

We  pray  now,  O God,  for  the  Easter  gift  of  new 
life.  May  the  wounds  of  Christ,  of  others,  of  ourselves, 
join  us  all  in  common  humanity.  And  may  the  sting  of 
death  be  overcome  by  the  rising  power  of  your  everlast- 
ing love. 

Amen. 
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Wide  and  Deep 

vvv 


Crossing  the  Chasm 
Ain't  Gonna  Burn  God  Down 
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Crossing  the  Chasm 

November  11,  1998  Isaiah  58:6-9a  • Luke  19:19-31 

When  I hear  Jesus'  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  and  remember  the  chasm  between  them,  the 
deep  gulf  between  them  in  both  life  and  death,  I become 
concerned  for  the  chasms  in  our  lives  today. 

The  rich  man  in  Jesus'  story  has  traditionally  been 
called  Dives,  from  a Latin  word  meaning  "wealth."  He 
was  attired  in  purple  and  the  finest  linen;  daily,  he  feast- 
ed sumptuously  at  his  table. 

A poor  man  named  Lazarus-(not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,  the 
brother  of  Mary  and  Martha)-Lazarus,  the  beggar,  lay 
outside  Dives'  gate,  eating  table  scraps  set  out  for  the 
garbage  collectors.  Lazarus,  being  so  poor  and  so  sick,  took 
comfort  in  the  neighborhood  dogs'  licking  his  open  sores. 

We  have  no  clue  in  the  story  that  Dives  had  any 
clue  about  Lazarus,  though  interestingly  he  did  know  his 
name.  These  next  door  neighbors  lived  totally  separate 
lives.  One  insulated  by  wealth;  the  other  isolated  by  his 
poverty.  For  there  was  a high  gate  between  them,  and  a 
deep,  deep  invisible  chasm. 

In  time,  they  each  died,  and  in  the  afterlife  they 
continued  in  separation:  Dives  in  Hades,  the  flaming 
abode  of  the  dead,  and  Lazarus,  in  heaven  (as  the  old  song 
goes,  "Rock  my  soul  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.") 

Dives  wanted  Lazarus  to  bring  him  some  water,  to 
cool  his  tongue.  But  Father  Abraham  said,  "Not  possible." 
The  reason  being,  a great  chasm  had  been  fixed  between 
them,  so  that  none  could  pass  between. 

A chasm,  a great  divide  as  deep  in  death  as  was 
the  chasm  between  them  in  life.  For  Dives,  his  life  was 
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like  a selfish  kind  of  heaven  on  earth  and  then  afterwards, 
hell  to  pay.  For  Lazarus  it  was  hell  on  earth,  then  later, 
safety  in  heaven. 

The  tragedy  of  the  story  is  this:  the  chasm  on  earth 
was  never  overcome,  and  thus  it  continued  on  into 
the  afterlife. 

This  is  such  an  unsettling  parable  from  Jesus, 
unsettling  especially  for  all  of  us  who  by  any  measure  are 
the  wealthy  of  the  earth.  Such  a story  has  a way  of  catch- 
ing our  attention,  and  making  us  sit  up  straight  spiritually 
speaking,  and  do  some  serious  thinking  about  the  possi- 
ble chasms  of  our  lives. 

Where  are  we  separated... and  from  whom... and 
why.. .to  what  consequences... and  what  does  such  separa- 
tion say  about  the  state  of  our  souls? 

As  we  heard  testimony  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
this  morning,  the  best  indicator  of  our  relationship  with 
God  is  the  quality  of  our  relationships  with  one  another. 
Isaiah  said  that  the  fasting  (the  religious  discipline)  that 
God  cares  most  about  is  our  concern  for  neighbor,  espe- 
cially the  most  needy  among  us.  The  prophet  taught  that 
how  we  treat  God  is  so  very  clearly  reflected  in  how  we 
treat  one  another.  And  we  must  not  pretend  otherwise. 

So  the  chasms  of  our  lives  are  our  focus  today. 
Where  is  there  a breach  in  your  life  where  there  ought  to 
be  a bridge? 

On  one  level,  the  personal  level,  we  might  be  con- 
cerned about  a chasm  in  our  individual  character.  A dis- 
crepancy between  what  we  say  we  value  and  how  we  act, 
as  we  spoke  about  several  weeks  ago  in  a sermon-the 
issue  of  personal  integrity. 

For  example:  In  the  use  of  money,  it's  one  thing  to 
be  generous  in  support  of  our  church,  but  how  do  we  actu- 
ally spend  the  other  90  or  95  percent  of  our  money?  What 
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do  our  Visa  statements  tell  us  about  our  true  faith  and 
lived-out  values? 

On  yet  another,  broader  level  of  life,  our 
Wednesday  Bible  study  group  this  week  discussed  a com- 
mon chasm  in  our  marriage  and  family  life:  the  chasm  of 
over-busyness,  which  leaves  so  little  genuine  quality  time 
between  spouses,  or  too  little  energy  for  our  children  or 
grandchildren.  If  this  sounds  like  it  might  have  been  your 
wife  speaking,  it  probably  was!  What  God  intends  to  be 
family  relationships  of  intimacy,  sharing,  and  comfort 
can,  with  little  awareness,  become  islands  of  distance  and 
disengagement.  "Beware!"  Jesus  would  warn,  of  chasms 
in  the  home. 

Then  too,  at  our  church  level,  without  intending  it,  we 
can  allow  cracks  and  clefts  to  develop  in  our  congregation. 

Some  of  you  have  expressed  concern  about  a pos- 
sible chasm  developing  between  those  who  attend  this 
Sunday  service,  and  those  who  attend  the  other.  In  church 
life,  we  often  divide  by  affinity  and  age  and  interest;  and, 
if  not  careful,  we  cocoon  with  our  own  kind  and  think  that 
this  is  all  the  church  we  need.  It  is  important  that  we  pos- 
itively reach  across  the  natural  human  barriers  which  sep- 
arate us,  instead  of  just  saying  more  and  more  often, 
"Gee,  there  are  so  many  people  at  church  I don't  know." 
My  suggestion  to  us  all:  Before  you  leave  the  church  on 
any  given  Sunday,  meet  one  new  person,  one  new  family. 
A simple  new  habit:  Each  Sabbath,  a new  church  friend. 

How  wonderful  it  is  for  me  to  see  church  activities 
which  bring  us  together  across  the  human  divides,  activi- 
ties like  yesterday's  fair,  or  the  Habitat  workday,  or  the 
Faith-Basics  class.  Unintended  church  chasms  can  only 
hurt  the  body  of  Christ. 

Then  beyond  church,  within  our  society  we  can 
see  in  our  land  the  chasm  of  social  class  tension,  racial 
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suspicion,  ethnic  intolerance,  gender  wars,  road  rage, 
political  polarization,  and  general  incivility.  In  contrast,  I 
recall  the  words  of  Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury French  visitor-observer  of  our  nation.  De  Tocqueville 
said  that  a major  characteristic  of  our  young  nation  (slav- 
ery notwithstanding)  was  a pervasive  sense  of  equality, 
what  he  termed  the  "general  equality  of  conditions  among 
American  people."  Few  very  rich,  few  terribly  poor.  He 
thought  that  such  a condition  was  fertile  soil  for  the 
development  of  democracy. 

Today  it  feels  as  if  wealth  is  digging  chasms 
between  us.  In  a recent  statement  of  social  ethics,  the 
American  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  spoken  of  our 
present  economy  which  "seems  to  be  leading  to  three 
nations  living  side  by  side:  one  growing  more  prosperous 
and  powerful,  one  squeezed  by  stagnant  incomes  and  ris- 
ing economic  pressures,  and  one  left  behind  in  increasing 
poverty."  A United  States  Secretary  of  Labor  deemed  the 
three,  "the  over  class,  the  anxious  class,  and  the  underclass." 

In  this  same  vain,  The  Boston  Globe  reported 
recently  a disturbing  paradox  of  our  booming  U.S.  econ- 
omy: Homelessness  in  Massachusetts  is  reaching  record 
highs.  The  article  indicated  that  one  of  the  consequences 
of  a soaring  real  estate  market  is  that,  as  paychecks  swell 
and  demand  for  housing  rises,  rents  soar  and  homeless- 
ness increases.  A growing  number  of  working  poor  are 
now  paying  more  than  half  of  their  income  for  housing. 

The  point  is  not  that  Dives'  wealth,  or  our  wealth, 
is  bad.  Only  that  it  is  potentially  isolating  and  idolatrous. 
The  point  of  the  parable  is  that,  spiritually  speaking,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  our  society's  chasms,  and  neglect  to 
do  something  about  them.  For  God  never  intended  us  to 
live  for  our  own  sake,  divided  and  distrustful  according  to 
self-interest  groups,  but  rather  to  live  together,  with  mutual 
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regard  and  support. 

The  following  words  of  the  late  Hubert  Humphrey 
seem  more  reflective  of  a Christian  perspective  than  they 
do  of  a partisan,  political  view.  He  said:  "The  measure  of 
a people's  greatness  is  not  how  they  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple who  stand  in  the  sunshine  of  life,  but  what  they  do  for 
those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life  or  in  the  twilight  of  life, 
and  those  who  stand  in  the  shadows  of  life-including  the 
homeless  and  handicapped." 

So  what  can  we  do  about  the  deepening  chasms  in 
our  society?  One  of  my  dreams  for  our  church  is  just  now 
slowly  coming  to  fruition:  Finding  a way  as  a church  to 
stretch  beyond  ourselves,  to  give  and  to  receive,  reaching 
out  tangibly  and  growing  spiritually.  Our  new  partner 
relationship  with  an  urban,  black  congregation  of  a dif- 
ferent Christian  tradition  is  helping  us  get  beyond  our 
suburban  sanctuary.  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  is  a spiritually  commit- 
ted congregation  of  prayer  and  mission.  Through  our 
beginning  friendships,  in  some  small  way,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  bridge  some  of  society's  chasms  of  geography, 
race,  and  culture.  Our  church  has  already  filled  its  quota 
of  teens  and  adults  for  our  common  Habitat  workday  with 
Bethel  next  Saturday  in  Boston. 

In  summary,  this  morning  we  are  challenged  as 
Christians  to  span  the  chasms  of  our  lives.  This  is  our 
calling  because  the  very  heart  of  our  Gospel  is  that  God 
did  just  that,  in  coming  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  God  crossed 
the  chasm  of  eternity,  and  the  chasm  of  human  sin,  to 
become  one  of  us,  in  Jesus. 

In  Christ,  all  the  human  barriers  which  often  bit- 
terly divide  us  are  transcended  by  a divine  love,  for  all 
and  in  all.  As  the  Bible  declares  in  the  book  of  Galatians, 
"There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  free,  male  or 
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female  (we  might  add  Dives  or  Lazarus);  for  all  of  you  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus."  (3:28) 

This  is  why  our  Christian  calling  is  to  cross  the 
chasm.  In  the  parable,  the  great  chasm  was  fixed.  But  in 
the  story  of  our  lives,  we  do  not  have  to  remain  separated, 
within  our  selves,  our  families,  our  church  and  society. 

This  is  the  time  to  open  our  eyes  and  recognize  the 
gulfs  we  haven't  yet  let  ourselves  see.  This  is  the  time  to 
build  bridges  so  that  our  separations  will  not  become  per- 
manent. The  Bible  doesn't  tell  how  to  cross  the  chasms; 
only  for  our  souls'  sake,  that  we  must. 

When  I read  and  re-read  that  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  I fear  for  our  fences,  the  locked  gates,  and  high 
walls.  The  moats  of  exclusion  and  the  chasms  bom  of  iso- 
lation and  indifference.  I fear  for  our  moral  blindness  and 
our  "passing  by  on  the  other  side." 

We  don't  need  a special  messenger  from  heaven  to 
tell  us  what  God  expects.  We  know  what  to  do.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  God  has  personally  shown  us  the  way. 

Today,  before  the  opportunity  is  lost,  let  us  say, 
"Lazarus,  my  friend,  welcome.  Come  in,  and  join  our  feast." 

Dear  God,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  see  Lazarus,  the  one 
who  is  different.  While  we  are  so  busy,  the  divisions 
between  us  widen  and  harden.  Shake  us  from  the  comfort 
of  the  way  things  are.  Strengthen  us  to  reach  out  to  one 
person,  to  take  one  step  closer.  For  in  Christ  you  have 
joined  us  all. 

Amen. 
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Ain’t  Gonna  Burn  God  Down! 


June  23,  1996  Psalm  86  • Romans  12:9-21 

The  Rev.  Jeffrey  Brown  is  pastor  of  Union  Baptist 
Church  in  Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  black  ministers 
whom  I have  gotten  to  know  who  leads  the  10-Point 
Coalition  in  Boston,  a group  of  urban  church  leaders  who 
are  trying  to  turn  the  tide  of  inner-city  violence  and  hope- 
lessness. This  past  Thursday,  Jeff  Brown  wrote  a guest 
editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe  which  began  this  way: 

"It  is  a small  hamlet  on  Route  1 7 in  the  southeast 
corner  of  North  Carolina.  As  you  drive  from  Wilmington, 
pine  trees  line  the  highway  for  several  miles  until  you  hit 
a small  clearing  just  after  Scottsdale.  It’s  called 
Browntown,  and  it  is  the  place  where  I spent  my  summers 
growing  up. 

“Although  the  number  of  residents  never  went 
beyond  100,  the  community  had  two  churches.  One  that 
you  could  see  from  the  highway,  next  to  my  grandparents’ 
house,  and  one  set  back  in  the  woods  near  my  great- 
grandfather's farm.  On  Sundays,  we  were  in  church  from 
8:30  a.m.  until  dark.  The  weekdays  were  spent  trying  to 
live  Sunday's  lessons. 

“Last  year,  when  I went  back  for  a family  reunion, 
I noticed  the  changes  in  this  small  community.  Roads  are 
paved  and  the  streets  have  signs  on  them.  But  the  symbol 
of  the  community  was  and  still  is  the  church.  The  impor- 
tant word  is  "community, " for  the  black  church  is  still 
more  than  just  a house  of  worship.  It  is  a place  for  social 
gatherings,  educational  forums,  political  strategy  and 
leadership  development.  It  is  the  backbone  of  our  people. 
I couldn't  imagine  my  small  town  without  it.  ” 

Over  the  last  year  and  a half,  there  have  been  close 
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to  40  black  churches  burned  in  our  nation.  Mostly  south- 
ern, rural,  small,  and  poor.  It  is  reminiscent  of  what 
happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  following 
our  Civil  War.  Or  closer  yet,  what  happened  in  the  1950- 
60's  after  the  Supreme  Court's  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  decision  which  outlawed  segregated  schools. 
Do  you  remember  in  September,  1963,  4 young  girls  in 
Sunday  school  being  crushed  to  death  after  a bomb  tore 
into  the  16th  St.  Baptist  Church  in  Birmingham,  Alabama? 
And  in  1964  alone,  37  black  churches  were  torched  with- 
in three  months.  Again,  it's  happening  in  our  lifetime. 

Can  you  believe  it?  In  our  nation,  our  developed, 
civilized  nation,  our  nation  of  law  and  justice,  our  largely 
Christian  nation,  our  nation  in  which  we  think  we  have 
made  so  much  progress  in  race  relations,  freedom  from 
fear,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all?  Can  you  believe  it's 
happening  all  over  again  today? 

A black  church  burned  down.  Think  what  that 
means... A sacred  space,  dedicated  to  God.  A center  of 
community  and  fellowship.  A symbol  of  hope.  An  inde- 
pendent black  institution.  The  womb  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  place  where  some  learned  to  read,  some 
registered  to  vote,  and  all  gave  glory  to  God  in  spiritual 
and  song.  The  place  where  blacks  feel  free  and  safe, 
beloved  and  empowered  in  God's  eyes.  Consider  all  that 
is  lost  and  threatened  when  a black  church  is  destroyed. 
Boston  City  Councilman,  James  Kelley,  asked  this  week, 
"What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  us,  in  Boston,  (in 
Sherbom),  or  wherever  we  live?"  Indeed,  what  is  our 
place,  our  connection,  our  responsibility  in  such  burnings? 

Of  course  we  didn't  light  the  match;  of  course  we 
condemn  the  arson,  and  favor  immediate  prosecution  and 
protection  in  the  name  of  justice.  But  how  are  we,  we  our- 
selves, part  of  our  nation's  spirit  of  separation  and  vio- 
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lence,  in  the  words  we  use,  the  TV  shows  we  watch,  in  the 
names  we  call  each  other,  the  way  we  drive  our  cars,  in 
the  guns  we  glorify,  in  the  incivility  of  our  public  life,  in 
the  trust  we  place  in  force  and  power? 

Our  nation's  spirit  of  separation  and  violence, 
outwardly  manifested  in  the  likes  of  Oklahoma  City,  gang 
warfare,  political  rhetoric,  domestic  abuse,  and  now 
church  burnings,  is  perhaps  also  inwardly  manifested  in 
our  deepest  thoughts  and  desires  and  fears. 

Somehow,  we  are  all  part  of  the  burning,  because 
it  is  our  land,  our  society,  our  people,  our  common  spirit. 
We  are  far  away  in  the  urban  North,  but  we  are  right  there, 
as  well,  in  the  rural  South.  We  are  both  victim  and  perpe- 
trator, onlooker  and  helper.  Let  us  not  pretend  that  we  are 
separate  from  the  burnings.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  us. 

Our  two  Bible  readings  today  suggest  the 
response  our  Christian  faith  makes  to  such  human  injus- 
tice and  suffering. 

Two  responses:  one  in  regard  to  God,  and  one  in 
regard  to  our  neighbor. 

In  Psalm  86,  the  Hebrew  writer  is  in  crisis.  "A  day 
of  trouble,"  the  psalmist  says.  She  or  he  is  being  attacked. 
"The  insolent  rise  up  against  me;  a band  of  ruffians  seeks 
my  life."  Who  knows,  maybe  they  were  burning  down  the 
local  synagogue. 

In  that  day  of  trouble,  the  psalmist  turns  to  God, 
cries  to  God,  pleads  to  God  for  help,  and  trusts  in  God. 
Suffering  pulls  us  inward  towards  our  own  pain,  but  faith's 
first  response  in  crisis  is  to  point  us  again  towards  God. 

Over  and  over  again  throughout  this  prayer,  the 
Psalmist  struggles  to  overcome  fear  or  hopelessness  and 
turn,  and  re-turn,  towards  God.  "You  are  my  God....  You 
will  answer  me.  You  alone  are  God.  You  have  delivered 
me  (in  the  past),  be  gracious  (now),  give  me  strength."  In 
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such  a time,  it  is  not  easy  to  look  up  to  God,  but  it  is  the 
way,  the  right  way,  for  us. 

The  first  response  in  distress  is  to  offer  ourselves 
and  our  trauma  to  God.  Submitting  our  need,  surrender- 
ing our  plight  to  God,  who  is  Sovereign.  Faith  bids  us  to 
let  our  suffering  turn  us  towards,  not  away  from,  God.  It 
is  an  act  of  trust,  devotion,  affirmation.  In  the  darkness 
and  disorientation,  we  turn  towards  the  Light,  who  abides 
forever,  and  abides  on  our  behalf. 

So  when  the  churches  bum,  and  the  soul  of  our 
nation  is  singed  in  the  heat  of  judgment,  remember  first 
that  God  is  Sovereign.  In  the  children's  prayer:  "God  is 
great,  God  is  good,  God  is  God." 

I heard  someone  say  recently,  "No  matter  what, 
ain't  nobody  gonna  bum  God  down!" 

Then  the  second  response  of  faith  is  embodied  in 
our  New  Testament  reading,  Paul's  ethical  exhortation  to 
the  Christians  at  Rome.  He  had  spoken  to  them  in  many 
prior  words  about  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  which 
had  saved  them  freely  and  fully.  Now,  he  turned  to 
address  this  question:  What  was  their  response  to  be,  in 
gratitude  for  such  a gift? 

This  is  what  we  heard  Paul  spelling  out  in  our 
reading  today.  Their  lives  as  Christians  are  to  be  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  transformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
selfishness  to  serving,  from  self-centeredness  to  self-giv- 
ing,  from  separation  and  strife  to  becoming  a community 
which  mutually  up  builds. 

Paul  then  offers  a rapid-fire  succession  of  exam- 
ples of  what  such  Christian  caring  for  neighbor  looks  like: 
....hold  fast  to  what  is  good;  hate  what  is  evil 
....outdo  one  another  in  showing  honor 
....contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  saints  (fellow 

members) 
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....extend  hospitality  to  strangers 
....rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  weep  with  those 
who  weep 

....do  not  repay  evil  for  evil,  overcome  evil  with  good 
....take  thought  for  what  is  noble  in  the  sight  of  all 
....and  if  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all. 

If  faith's  first  response  in  crisis  is  turning  towards 
God  in  trust,  then  its  second  response  follows  so  natural- 
ly from  this,  turning  towards  neighbor  in  love.  Active, 
positive,  helpful  deeds  of  caring. 

What  might  this  mean  in  our  nation's  crisis  of 
church  burnings?  Perhaps... 

....praying  for  those  faraway  churches  and  those  arsonists; 
....going  down  to  Mississippi  or  North  Carolina  for  a 
week  to  help  rebuild  a sanctuary, 

....offering  some  money  through  our  church,  by  desig- 
nating on  the  bottom  on  your  check,  "Fund  for 
Black  Churches".  We  will  be  collecting  money 
throughout  the  summer. 

....deepening  our  relationship  with  the  black  Christian 
community  of  Boston,  through  the  10-Point 
Coalition, 

....talking  with  our  black  co-workers,  acquaintances 
and  friends  about  the  meaning  of  these  events, 
....speaking  out  in  a gentle  way  against  the  mean- 
spiritedness of  our  time,  the  climate  of  bigotry, 
scapegoating,  as  well  as  "either-or"  extremism. 
Each  of  us  is  called  to  do  something,  to  respond  in 
a way  appropriate  to  our  situation,  our  resources,  our  con- 
science, and  our  faith. 

In  such  a time  as  this,  I remember  the  words  of 
Lutheran  pastor  Martin  Niemoeller,  reflecting  on  his  own 
response  in  Germany  in  the  late  1930's: 

"In  Germany,  they  came  first  for  the  communists, 
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and  I didn't  speak  up  because  I wasn't  a communist.  Next, 
they  came  for  the  Jews,  but  I didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade  unionists,  but 
I wasn't  a trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Catholics,  but  I was  a Protestant.  Then  they  came  for  me, 
and  by  that  time,  there  was  no  one  left  to  speak  up." 

This  week  I was  visiting  with  Wenzel  Davidsohn 
in  the  hospital.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of  St. 
Theresa's  Parish  and  good  friends  of  the  late  Joe  Iverson 
of  our  congregation.  Wenzel  is  slowly  trying  to  recover 
from  four  recent  surgeries. 

In  my  visit,  we  got  to  talking  about  his  early  years 
of  growing  up  in  Germany.  He  told  me  a personal  story, 
and  I asked  his  permission  to  share  it  with  you. 

His  father  was  Jewish;  his  mother,  Catholic.  You 
can  imagine  what  that  meant  with  the  rise  of  Hitler's 
National  Socialism.  On  one  particular  night,  November  9, 
1938,  the  Nazi  government  carried  out  a virulent  scourge 
of  anti-Semitism. 

It  has  been  known  in  history  as  Kristallnacht, 
"Night  of  the  Broken  Glass."  The  synagogues  and  Jewish 
shops  were  targeted  for  burning,  and  there  were  30,000 
Jewish  arrests. 

Wenzel's  Jewish  father  had  previously  fled  to 
Shanghai,  China  for  safety.  On  that  night  of  the  burnings, 
Wenzel's  mother,  a strong  woman,  took  her  11 -year  old 
son  to  observe  the  local  synagogue's  burning.  The  firemen 
were  there,  protecting  the  buildings  on  either  side,  but 
doing  nothing  to  save  the  synagogue.  Wenzel  remembers 
his  mother's  stem  words  to  him,  "When  you  become  a 
man,  if  this  kind  of  thing  happens  and  you  do  nothing, 
you  will  not  be  my  son. "Some  bystanders  overheard  this 
conversation  and  said,  "These  Jew-lovers  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  jail." 
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The  memory  of  an  1 1 -year  old  boy.  An  old  story 
re-told  in  another  time  of  burning.  This  week  I read  of  a 
group  of  rabbis  in  New  York  City  collecting  funds  for  the 
black  churches.  They  likened  the  current  fires  to 
Kristallnacht,  November  9,  1938. 

Suppose  you  came  to  Pilgrim  Church  this  morn- 
ing and  found  this  building  a charred,  burned-out  ruin, 
destroyed  by  unknown  arsonists  on  Saturday  night. 

Only  one  wall  standing,  no  pews  left  to  sit  on,  the 
sooty  brass  altar  cross  buried  under  four,  large,  fallen 
organ  pipes.  The  awful  smell  of  stale  smoke,  puddles  of 
firemen’s  water,  ropes  bordering  off  any  entrance,  and  a 
sign  reading,  "Unsafe,  condemned,  no  trespassing"  near 
what  used  to  be  the  front  door. 

Imagine  our  own  church  burned  down. 

Our  service  would  go  on,  perhaps  on  the  front 
lawn,  or  back  in  the  Memorial  Garden.  We  would  sing 
God's  praise,  and  seek  God's  strength.  Because  God  is 
still  God,  and  "No  matter  what,  ain't  nobody  gonna  bum 
God  down." 

And  beyond  first  looking  up  to  God,  we'd  then 
look  at  each  other.  We  would  weep  with  those  who  were 
weeping  and  rejoice  for  all  that  we  still  do  have.  We 
would  draw  from  ourselves  our  best  gifts  of  courage, 
compassion,  stamina,  and  vision.  We  would  not  let  our- 
selves be  overcome  by  evil  or  bitterness  or  sorrow.  We 
would  all  pitch  in,  and  in  the  end,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
would  become  a stronger,  more  faithful  Body  of  Christ. 

Whether  it  is  our  own  church,  or  someone  else's, 
let  us  turn,  and  re-turn  to  the  Lord,  in  trust  and  confidence; 
and  let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  extend  a hand  of  love. 

That's  simply  what  our  Christian  faith  calls  us  to 
do,  in  times  such  as  these. 
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Lord,  out  of  the  burning  your  Word  comes  to  us.  In 
such  fiery  times,  may  we  seek  your  face  and  turn  our  faces 
toward  the  needs  of  our  neighbors.  In  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Amen. 
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Naked  Came  I 


Christmas  Eve,  December  24,  2001  Luke  2:7 

In  mid-December  of  this  year,  a group  of  us  from 
the  church  went  Christmas  caroling.  It's  sort  of  a tradition 
around  here,  going  out  to  those  who  might  have  a hard 
time  getting  to  church.  We  used  to  call  such  folks  "shut- 
ins,"  until  one  of  the  kids  asked,  "Who  shut  them  in?" 
Then  sometimes  we  refer  to  them  as  "homebound  folks," 
but  that  gives  the  impression  of  someone  being  tied  to  the 
kitchen  table.  I do  know  that  when  I go  around  as  the 
friendly  pastoral  visitor,  these  shut-in,  homebound,  what- 
ever-you-call-them-persons  are  just  as  likely  to  be  walk- 
ing the  malls  as  to  be  at  home  waiting  for  my  visit. 

This  year  there  must  have  been  40  of  us  caroling 
- kids  and  adults  and  even  a few  teenagers  who  are  nice 
for  the  mix,  divided  into  two  groups.  My  group  first  made 
two  stops  at  private  homes,  and  then  we  sang  in  the  hall- 
ways at  Woodhaven,  where  the  seniors  live.  I like  to  pass 
out  the  song  sheets  to  those  being  visited  so  that  we  have 
a sense  not  of  singing  to,  but  singing  with.  I think  of  our 
caroling  as  reminiscent  of  the  angels  singing  to  the  lowly 
shepherds  above  the  Bethlehem  hills  that  first  Christmas  Eve. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Dottie  Edel's  on  Peckham 
Hill  Rd.  We  had  had  our  first  winter  snow  a few  days 
before,  so  the  20  of  us  managed  to  make  unfriendly  tracks 
with  our  clomping,  wet  boots  into  Dottie's  living  room. 
Someone  in  the  group  whispered,  "We  ought  to  leave  her 
money  to  get  the  rug  cleaned  after  we  leave."  Dottie's 
home  was  warmly  decorated  for  Christmas.  It  was  like 
visiting  grandma's,  in  a Norman  Rockwell  painting.  There 
were  soft  colored  lights,  and  some  small  signs  of  the  reli- 
gious meaning  of  the  season.  It's  a cozy,  comfortable 
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place  in  any  season,  but  on  this  late  Sunday  afternoon,  her 
home  particularly  glowed  with  an  inviting  welcome,  amid 
the  December  darkness.  Dottie,  now  close  to  90,  shares  the 
house  with  an  adult  granddaughter  who  lives  downstairs. 

I remember  this  living  room  from  one  of  my  first 
visits  there  in  the  early  1980's,  when  a church  group  was 
reading  together  that  classic  book  on  Christian  living  enti- 
tled, The  Cost  of  Discipleship , by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  one 
of  the  German  pastors  martyred  by  the  Nazis.  Dottie  and  her 
husband,  Jake,  hosted  one  of  our  discussions  in  that  very 
room  where  we  stood.  It  was  heavy  reading  back  then,  I 
remember,  and  I was  kind  of  proud  of  that  group  of  church 
folk  who  dared  tackle  it  in  earnest.  The  cost  of  discipleship. 

Years  ago  we  used  to  Christmas  carol  to  both 
Dottie  and  Jake,  but  not  at  their  home.  Instead,  we  met 
them  at  the  Newton  Wellesley  Alzheimer's  Center  up  on 
Route  9,  where  Jake  lived.  For  years  Dottie  would  go 
there  daily  to  feed  Jake  his  evening  meal.  In  that  institu- 
tion, Dottie  was  like  a spiritual  chaplain,  friendly  visitor 
and  your  most  favorite  aunt  all  rolled  into  one,  reaching 
out  with  compassion  to  other  patients  and  their  families, 
and  to  the  staff  as  much  as  to  anyone.  If  you  don't  know 
her,  Dottie  is  the  perfect  combination  of  faith,  hope  and 
love-strong  at  the  center  and  very  soft  at  the  edges-with 
a most  warm  and  inviting  smile.  Her  telephone  answering 
machine  has  a message  in  a sweet  voice  which  begins 
something  like,  "Hello  and  God  bless." 

But  this  December  we  caroled  at  their  house, 
because  this  past  fall,  Jake  had  finally  died.  Dottie  gra- 
ciously invited  us  in,  boots  and  all.  We  passed  out  the 
carol  sheets,  and  asked  what  her  favorites  were.  We 
warmed  up  with  "0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful"  and  moved  on 
to  "0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem." 

We  singled  out  Molly  Storer  of  our  group,  a sev- 
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enth-grader,  who  has  been  a pen-pal  with  Dottie  over  the 
years.  Molly  had  once  brought  Dottie  a flower  arrange- 
ment she  had  made  at  Middle  School  Fellowship.  Dottie 
was  thrilled  to  see  her  and  gave  Molly  a big  hug. 

Dottie  then  said  to  our  group,  "I  want  to  read  you 
my  Christmas  letter  that  I just  sent  out."  She  took  a while  to 
fmd  a copy  in  another  room,  so  we  all  just  stood  there  silent- 
ly, touched  by  this  place,  this  person.  She  began  reading. . . 

“On  October  14,  Jake  left  me  to  spend  Christmas 
and  his  eternal  life  with  Jesus  Christ.  1 rejoice  and  give 
thanks!  God  answered  our  prayers  and  Jake's  frustra- 
tions: his  inability  to  speak  words,  unable  to  feed  himself 
or  kiss  me;  a life  from  bed  to  wheelchair  is  over,  after  12 
l/2years.  Jake  was  90  in  May,  and  I wrote  in  my  journal 
then  these  words,  "Jake  has  always  been  a man's  man,  a 
gentleman  and  a Christian.  No  matter  how  long  I am 
called  upon  to  serve  my  love,  it  will  never  equal  the  years 
of  love,  respect,  physical  care  and  spiritual  strength  Jake 
gave  to  me. " 

She  continued  reading,  "After  64  years  of  loving 
togetherness-yes,  we  had  our  battles  too-I’ve  discovered 
life  goes  on,  and  with  God's  help  I will  find  his  peace  once 
again...."  As  she  read  it,  Dottie  looked  proud,  but  as 
someone  with  a hole  in  her  heart. 

Well,  you  can  imagine  how  moved  we  all  were. 
Through  my  own  steamy  glasses,  I looked  over  and  saw 
Stacy's  face  completely  wet.  Dottie  had  told  us  that  she 
and  Jake  first  met  at  Mrs.  So  and  So's  Dancing  Academy 
in  Philadelphia  when  they  were  in  grade  school.  I think 
she  said  that  Jake's  mother  made  him  go.  Such  a long, 
loving  relationship-partners  in  marriage,  in  business 
together,  in  home  and  parenting  all  the  way  to  six  great- 
grandchildren. She  wrote,  "Being  a mom  is  a delightful 
miracle ; a grandmom,  a heavenly  bliss;  a great-grand,  a 
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blessed  bonus. " 

She  ended  her  Christmas  letter,  "With  a heart-full 
of  God's  love,  Dorothy. " It  was  so  lovely  the  way  she 
signed  it,  ’’Dorothy.”  It  was  a most  wonderful  moment,  so 
tender  and  touching,  when  in  our  coming  to  give,  we  car- 
olers were  receiving  so  much  more.  In  such  a peaceful 
place,  we  began  singing  ’’Angels,  We  Have  Heard  on 
High,”  and  my  mind  started  to  wander  from  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  music.  I began  to  survey  the  giant  bookcase 
which  stood  before  us  at  the  end  of  the  living  room.  The 
many  family  pictures,  little  knick  knacks  collected  over 
the  years,  books  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  And  there  on  the 
top  shelf,  over  on  the  far  right  side,  I thought  I spotted  a 
book  with  a seemingly  strange  title.  An  out-of-place  title 
for  that  time  and  place. 

...Come  to  Bethlehem  and  see 

And  I squinted  my  eyes  to  better  focus  on  that  book  spine. 

...Him  whose  birth  the  angels  sing 

And  I craned  my  neck  to  get  a little  closer  look  at 

that  title. 

...Glo ria. 

Why,  I think  the  book  is  entitled,  Naked  Came  I. 

Hmmmmm. 

Between  songs  I looked  at  Dottie,  diminutive  to 
begin  with,  and  now  bent  slightly  over,  moving  about  this 
world  like  Mother  Theresa  reincarnated;  and  then  I 
looked  back  at  that  book.  Naked  Came  1. 

’’What  do  you  suppose  that  book  is  all  about?”  I 
asked  myself.  And  then  we  started  up  with  ” Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night.”  Could  it  be  a trashy  novel?  Here  in  the  same 
room  where  we  studied  The  Cost  of  Discipleshipl 

...All  is  calm,  all  is  bright. 

And  I wondered... No!  Then  I sternly  reprimanded 
myself,  "Rev.,  we're  here  to  sing  carols.  There  are  chil- 
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dren  present.  Forget  the  naked  book.  Focus  on  the  'sleep 
in  heavenly  peace'." 

By  the  time  we  got  to  "Deck  the  halls,  with 
boughs  of  holly,"  I thought,  "Maybe  it's  a family  album  of 
baby  pictures... naked  I arrived,  diaper  changes,  bathtub 
shots  and  all  that." 

...Fa  la  la... la-la-la. 

I could  see  a book  like  that  on  the  Edel's  book- 
shelf. Then  I thought  to  myself  one  more  thing. 
"Christmas  carols”... Naked  Came  /...Maybe  it's  a book 
about  Christmas." 

God,  so  vast,  so  hidden,  so  far  away  on  the  other 
side  of  darkness.  God  coming  to  us  in  the  smallest,  crea- 
turely  way.  Emptied  of  all  the  divine  powers,  except  love. 
God  with  us,  with  no  armor  or  army,  with  only,  at  best, 
swaddling  clothes.  A stranger,  a refugee,  homeless  from 
the  very  beginning.  God  lying  before  us,  as  one  of  us. 
Vulnerable,  poor,  needy,  and  even  naked! 

Naked  came  he,  so  that  we  might  never  fear  to 
approach  him,  as  Luther  reminds  us  in  his  Christmas  ser- 
mons. Naked  he  came... to  reveal  the  open  heart  of  God. 
Unclothed,  he  was  bom  in  the  cattle  stall;  uncovered,  he  died 
on  the  Cross.  God.. .in  full,  human  view.  This  is  what  we  sing 
at  Christmas.  This  is  what  we  believe  every  day.  This  is  the 
One  to  whom  we  belong  and  with  whom  we  walk. 

If  you  can  only  imagine  it:  God  Almighty,  Creator 
and  Lord  of  all... love  come  down  at  Christmas... naked. 

And  the  Holy  Bible  reads,  "She  gave  birth  to  her 
firstborn,  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes  (he  came 
naked,  you  see),  and  laid  him  in  a manger." 

Then  we  sang  with  Dottie,  Away  in  a Manger,  no 
crib  for  his  bed;  the  little  Lord  Jesus  laid  down  his 
sweet  head.... 

And  afterwards  we  said  goodbye  and  gave  her 
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hugs,  and  trooped  out  into  the  dark,  caroling  of 
Christmas,  warmed  in  a holy  way  by  that  special  place 
and  person. 

Sometimes , O God,  Christmas  has  a way  of  laying 
us  bare:  With  nothing  hiding  us  from  your  loving  eyes, 
You  see  us  as  we  truly  are.  In  our  nakedness  before  you, 
emotional  and  spiritual,  we  pray,  " Clothe  us  with  the  gra- 
cious garment  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  us,  as  we  are, 
that  we  might  become  like  him. " 

Amen. 
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Risky  Business 

December  15,  2002  Isaiah  61:1-4  • Matthew  1:18-25 


I don't  usually  read  such  things  in  the  mail. 
Primarily  because  I don't  understand  them.  But  this 
prospectus  from  the  PIMCO  PEA  Renaissance  Mutual 
Fund  caught  my  attention.  Under  the  heading,  " Fund 
Summary ",  I started  reading  the  section  entitled, 
" Principal  Risks.  ” I read  as  follows:  "Among  the  princi- 
pal risks  of  investing  in  the  Fund,  which  could  adversely 
affect  its  net  asset  value,  yield  and  total  return,  are  the 
following:  Market  Risk... Foreign  Investment  Risk 
...Credit  Risk... Issuer  Risk...  Currency  Risk...  Lever  aging 
Risk  ...Derivatives  Risk... Management  Risk. .Value 
Securities  Risk. " 

I stopped  reading.  I got  nervous.  It  sounded  awful- 
ly risky  to  me. 

But  such  is  life,  I'm  told.  Life  itself  is  risky  busi- 
ness. Things  happen,  sometimes  bad  things.  Life  can  turn 
awfully  messy  and  become  hazardous  to  your  health.  You 
can  try  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  still  there's  a fair  chance 
that  something  will  go  wrong.  We  live  with  no  magic 
wands  and  no  protective  bubbles.  There's  a word  for  it- 
precarious , subject  to  chance,  lacking  in  security;  at  times, 
downright  dangerous.  Life  is  precarious. 

Just  the  other  day  I was  leaving  the  bank  parking 
lot  up  by  the  Sherbom  Inn,  waiting  to  make  a right  turn, 
to  go  south  on  Main  St.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  dark, 
and  the  line  of  traffic  was  constant  and  endless.  At  least  I 
was  only  trying  to  make  a right.  I waited  and  waited  for  a 
break  in  the  line.  Cars  were  lining  up  behind  me,  the  pres- 
sure mounting.  Whether  the  traffic  light  up  the  road  was 
red  or  green,  there  was  no  let  up  whatsoever.  I waited,  and 
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fidgeted,  and  prayed. 

Then  it  happened.  I must  have  looked  at  the  dash 
for  a second  to  change  the  radio  station.  Maybe  it  was  for 
two  seconds. 

When  I looked  back  up,  I saw  this  car  which  had 
stopped  to  let  me  go  out.  A kind  car  holding  up  74  cars 
behind  it... for  me.  I was  slow  on  the  draw,  fixing  the 
radio.  The  cars  behind  me  started  beeping  at  my  missed 
opportunity.  The  cars  behind  the  kind  car  started  honking. 
By  now  the  driver  had  paid  the  price-for  me-and  he  was 
getting  mad  that  I spumed  his  gift.  He  waved  hostilely  to 
me,  "Go!"  I lunged  forward,  but  wasn't  sure  he  wasn't 
going  to  go.  So  I stopped.  Then  he  lunged,  then  stopped. 
And  the  horns  were  honking  from  all  directions  like  angry 
geese  at  Farm  Pond.  Then  1 lunged,  then  he  lunged. 
Finally,  mortified,  I crept  out,  and  looked  in  the  rearview 
mirror  at  his  head  shaking  back  and  forth.  I slumped 
down  in  my  car,  and  asked  the  patron  saint  of  the  highway 
to  forgive  me. 

As  we  approached  the  fork  on  Main  St.,  I mur- 
mured, "Lord,  let  that  good  and  decent  man  be  a Catholic 
from  Holliston  whom  I will  never  see  again."  Fortunately 
he  continued  straight  on  Rt.  16,  and  I turned  left  on  Rt.  27. 
Instead  of  turning  into  the  church  and  bringing  shame  and 
scandal  to  our  congregation,  I tried  to  disappear  into  the 
Dunkin'  Donuts  drive-thru  line.  I could  see  the  Police 
News  headlines  in  next  Thursday's  paper:  "Inattentive 
Motorist  Turns  Random  Act  of  Kindness  into 

Compounded  Road  Rage white,  clergy  minivan  being 

sought  for  questioning." 

I was  just  going  to  the  bank,  just  waiting  my  turn 
in  line.  And  look  what  happened.  I mined  the  Christmas 
spirit  for  countless  Fords  and  Hondas.  They  were  mad  at 
him,  he  was  mad  at  me,  and  I was  mad  at  myself.  In  that 
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quandary  it  didn’t  matter  what  kind  of  car  Jesus  might 
have  driven.  Without  meaning  to,  I had  brought  out  the 
worst  in  everyone. 

As  I said,  life  is  precarious.  Risky  business. 

But  that's  where  Christmas  comes  in.  The  Good 
News  is  that  at  Christmas  God  joined  us  in  all  this  risky 
business.  God  came  to  us,  in  all  of  life's  uncertainty  and 
exposure,  danger  and  loss.  God  came  to  be  with  us,  right 
alongside,  taking  a chance  with  us,  for  us.  God  came  not 
to  take  the  risky  business  away,  but  to  participate  in  it 
with  us,  to  bear  it  for  us,  and  even  to  transform  it. 

I mean,  Mary  could  have  said,  "No,  I want  an 
abortion."  Joseph  could  have  said,  "Let  her  be  stoned  for 
adultery."  The  Wise  Men  could  have  chickened  out  and 
told  Herod  where  to  find  Jesus.  And  the  shepherds  could 
have  just  slept  through  the  whole  pageant. 

But  at  Christmas  God  did  not  remain  detached 
from  all  the  dicey  give-and-take,  from  all  the  slippery 
slopes  of  suffering  in  this  world.  Instead,  in  that  baby, 
God  came  to  live  with  us,  as  one  of  us;  to  die  for  us,  and 
be  raised  to  teach  us  by  his  Spirit  how  to  live  amid  all  our 
risky  business. 

At  Christmas,  God  planted  his  love  right  here  on 
earth,  Love  which  is  open  and  vulnerable,  never  forced  or 
promising  guaranteed  results. 

Jesus,  one  of  us,  God  with  us. 

Isn't  it  good  to  know  that  in  all  the  kinds  of  risk 
there  are,  in  all  the  traffic  jams  we  get  into  and  sometimes 
cause,  that  we  are  not  alone  at  Christmas  or  in  any  ordi- 
nary season.  God  is  here,  alongside  us,  in  the  hardest 
places,  sharing  and  bearing  our  risk,  and  showing  us  how 
to  live  victoriously. 
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God,  so  often  we  would  like  you  to  take  away  the 
risk  in  our  lives,  and  let  ourselves  live  comfortably  in  con- 
trol. But  you  have  chosen  to  cast  your  lot  with  us,  and  risk 
your  love  in  us.  Give  us  strength,  we  pray,  and  "grant  us 
courage  for  the  living  of  these  days. " 

Amen. 
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Going  Home  for  Christmas? 

Christmas  Eve,  December  24, 1999  John  1:1-18 

The  other  day  I ran  into  a young  couple  whom  I 
had  married  a number  of  years  ago,  and  I asked,  "Going 
home  for  Christmas?"  They  first  answered  with  silence. 
He  shifted  the  baby  on  his  lap,  and  after  a moment  she 
replied,  "Well,  we've  been  trying  to  figure  that  out." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "We're  not  exactly  sure 
where  home  is  now.  My  father  and  mother  have  split  and 
sold  the  family  homestead,  and  they  now  live  a thousand 
miles  apart.  Each  wants  us  to  come.  And  my  in-laws 
expect  us  at  their  place,  but  frankly  there's  always  a lot  of 
tension  there." 

She  added,  "And  now  with  the  baby,  we'd  kind  of 
like  to  start  our  own  traditions;  but  if  we  don't  go  to  the 
relatives  no  one  will  come  to  us." 

He  sighed,  "We'd  like  to  go  home  for  Christmas  if 
we  could  only  figure  what  home,  whose  home,  where?" 

"Going  home  for  Christmas?"  I meant  it  only  as  a 
friendly,  innocent  question;  but  when  you  think  about  it  at 
a deeper,  symbolic  level,  it  is  often  a hard  one  to  answer. 
We'd  all  like  to  go  home,  but  where  do  we  go,  how  do  we 
get  there,  and  what  really  is  "home"  anyway? 

For  some  this  holy  night,  like  thousands  in 
Venezuela,  home  is  no  more,  with  every  precious  earthly 
thing,  including  dearest  family  members,  buried  under 
horrendous  mudslide,  water,  and  debris. 

For  some,  like  United  Nations  peacekeepers  in 
Indonesia  or  Bosnia,  there's  duty  to  be  done  far  from 
home  this  Christmas. 

Others,  more  elderly,  have  been  forced  by  circum- 
stance to  leave  their  homes  this  year,  and  for  this  first 
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Christmas  will  live  in  assisted  living  or  nursing  home, 
often  at  great  distance  from  old  neighborhood  friends. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  it's  difficult,  some- 
times impossible,  to  go  home  for  Christmas.  A loved  one 
has  died,  so  there  is  one  less  person  to  go  home  to.  There 
are  the  prodigal  sons  and  daughters,  living  now  in  some 
far-off  emotional  country.  They  have  left,  often  in  anger  or 
pain,  and  simply  will  not  or  cannot  go  home  this  Christmas. 

There  are  the  homeless  of  our  urban  centers,  in 
Boston  recently  counted  to  be  over  5000;  some  are  too 
afraid  or  abused  even  to  come  in  to  a shelter  home  for 
basic  food  and  warmth. 

And  let  us  even  admit  that  some  of  our  beautiful- 
ly decorated  houses  are  places  sometimes  feeling  frigid, 
conflicted,  or  spiritually  empty.  Houses  feeling  hardly 
like  home. 

"There's  no  place  like  home  for  the  holidays,"  but 
often,  for  many  different  reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  there. 

We  all  yearn  for  a place  called  home  where  we 
don't  have  to  prove  anything,  we  don't  have  to  "deserve" 
our  way  in.  Home  is  where  there  is  room  for  us  always 
around  the  table,  and  spacious  room  for  us  to  grow.  Home 
is  people  calling  us  by  name,  perhaps  funny  nicknames; 
Those  who  forgive  us  in  our  weakness  and  call  forth  our 
strength.  "Home  is,"  as  the  poet  said,  "where  you  unbut- 
ton whatever  is  pinching  you,  set  down  whatever  is  break- 
ing you,  (get  off  your  chest)  whatever  is  bothering  you, 
where  you  stop  hiding  and  quit  being  someone  else." 
(Gerhard  Frost) 

We  all  long  for,  yearn  for  such  a home,  partly 
physical,  partly  emotional,  partly  spiritual,  where  we 
might  find  ourselves  for  the  holidays.  Like  those  ancient 
Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  in  the  exile  of 
Babylonian  captivity,  each  of  us,  at  some  deep  level, 
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longs  to  go  home  to  a place  of  safety  and  rest  and  joy. 

But  there  is  always  something  about  our  human 
lives,  something  flawed  or  missing,  something  mysteri- 
ous I can't  put  my  finger  on,  something  which  keeps  us 
from  getting  all  the  way  home  for  Christmas. 

But  the  Good  News  I have  to  share  with  you  this 
night,  the  Good  News  of  Christmas  at  the  very  core  of  our 
Christian  faith  is  that  God  has  come,  for  Christmas,  to 
make  his  home  with  us.  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  get  home  to 
God.  God,  who  is  Love,  has  come  all  the  way  from  eter- 
nity to  be  at  home,  to  make  a home  with  us  at  Christmas. 

This  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  joy  and  peace.  If  you  feel  far  from  home 
this  very  night,  receive  this  Good  News! 

The  Bible  expresses  this  faith  in  so  many  ways 
and  words. 

"God's  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
full  of  grace  and  truth." 

So  begins  the  Gospel  of  John. 

"The  home  of  God  is  among  mortals.  He  will 
dwell  with  them  as  their  God;  they  will  be  his  people,  for 
God  himself  will  be  with  them."  (Revelation  21:3) 

So  declared  the  vision  of  John  in  the  book  of 
Revelation. 

We  may  not  get  home  this  Christmas.  Perhaps  we 
can't.  We  may  never  get  home  for  Christmas. 

But  take  heart!  What  we  couldn't  do,  God  has 
done.  God  has  made  the  long,  hard  journey.  God  has 
come  to  us.  This  earth  became  his  home. 

Emmanuel  is  the  key,  meaning,  "God  with  us." 

I once  heard  a story  about  a young  couple  who 
had  to  leave  home  for  Christmas.  They  were  forced  to 
make  a long  journey  through  days  and  nights  of  deserts 
and  hills,  and  wound  up  in  a place  far  from  home,  with- 
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out  relatives  to  stay  with,  or  even  a rented  room  to  share. 
At  sunset,  they  were  forced  to  bed  down  out  back,  with 
only  the  stars  overhead  and  the  farm  animals  breathing 
loudly  nearby. 

The  man  and  woman  must  have  longed  that  night 
for  their  own  humble  house,  back  home,  with  friends  and 
neighbors  nearby,  things  familiar  and  comfortable. 

Far  from  home  they  were;  yet,  this  did  not  matter 
to  God.  God  bedded  down  with  them  out  back,  in  the  gen- 
tlest, most  humble,  hidden  way.  A baby  was  bom  to  them, 
and  they  could  only  receive  him  as  coming  from  God,  as 
being  of  God,  in  the  most  special  way.  Their  homeless- 
ness became  God's  home. 

And  this  story  which  I once  heard  and  share  with 
you  is  the  heart  of  our  Christmas,  Christian  faith.  Not  our 
trudging  towards  God,  making  it  home  by  our  own  best 
efforts  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  Not  our  finally  earning 
God's  audience  by  our  virtue  or  competence.  Not  our 
going  to  his  home,  at  all,  but  our  welcoming  him  right 
here,  in  our  messy  midst.  How  shall  we  receive  the  One 
who  has  come  to  us  in  our  homes?  May  our  hearts  and 
souls  be  ready  this  night  with  hospitality  for  the  eternal 
God  who  comes  in  that  most  vulnerable  little  child. 

If  we  can  do  only  this,  then  we  have  made  it  home 
for  Christmas,  because  God  has  come,  God  is  here. 
"Making  it  home"  is  really  making  a home  in  our  lives  for 
Jesus  Christ  to  dwell. 

We  can  rest  now,  and  allow  the  joy  to  flow. 
Christmas  is  here.  God  is  with  us.  This  is  home.  Rejoice! 

This  holy  night,  O God,  we  remember  before  your 
mercy  all  human  beings  without  homes,  or  with  homes  of 
neglect  or  violence,  those  in  unhappy  homes  or  broken 
homes,  homes  visited  by  sickness  or  death,  homes  where 
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gifts  of  love  will  not  be  exchanged  this  Christmas. 

And  we  pray  for  ourselves,  as  well,  for  any  way  in 
which  we  feel  far  from  home. 

In  humility  and  hope,  with  awe  and  adoration,  we 
now  kneel  before  the  manger.  We  open  our  hearts  and 
minds,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  your  gracious  presence  in 
that  little  child. 

More  than  anything  this  Christmas,  we  pray  to  be 
at  home  with  your  Spirit  in  our  lives. 

“You  have  come  to  us,  and  shared  our  common 
lot”,  pitching  tent  among  us.  Thanks  be  to  you,  O God 

Amen. 
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Welsh  Cookies 


Mother's  Day,  May  11,  1997  Isaiah  49:13-18 

John  14:15-21,25-27 

Rose  Strehlke  of  our  congregation  sent  me  some 
Mother's  Day  sermon  material  this  week.  It  was  a piece 
entitled,  "When  God  Created  Mothers,"  and  it  reads  as  if 
Erma  Bombeck  might  have  written  it.  It  begins: 

" When  the  Good  Lord  was  creating  mothers  he 
was  into  his  6th  day  of 'overtime ' when  an  angel  appeared 
and  said,  'You're  doing  a lot  of  fiddling  around  on  this 
one. ' 

“And  the  Lord  said \ 'Have  you  read  the  specs  on 
this  order?  She  has  to  be  completely  washable,  but  not 
plastic.  Have  180  moveable  parts,  all  replaceable.  Run  on 
black  coffee  and  leftovers.  Have  a lap  that  disappears 
when  she  stands  up.  A kiss  that  can  cure  anything  from  a 
broken  leg  to  a disappointed  love  affair.  And  six  pairs  of 
hands. ' 

“'Lord, ' said  the  angel  touching  his  sleeve  gently, 
'Come  to  bed.  There 's  tomorrow. . . ' 

“ 7 can 't,  ’ said  the  Lord.  ' I'm  so  close  to  creating 
something  so  close  to  myself.  Already  I have  one  who 
heals  herself  when  she  is  sick,  can  feed  a family  of  six 
with  one  pound  of  hamburger,  and  can  get  a 9-year  old  to 
stand  under  a shower. '" 

I guess  Rose  wanted  me  to  remember,  "When  (and 
how)  God  created  mothers." 

Also  this  week  on  the  desk  of  the  Children's 
Librarian  at  the  Wellesley  Public  Library,  I found  another 
ode  to  mothers.  This  one  is  a poem  by  Julia  Fields,  enti- 
tled, " Mom  is  Wow!"  It  also  carries  forth  the  Bombeckian 
tribute  to  the  special  gifts  and  giving  of  mothers. 
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Mom  is  Wow! 

Mothers  are  finders  and  keepers 
They  are  comforters  of  weepers 
They  are  lullers-aby  for  sleepers 
Mothers  are  good  manners  makers 
They  are  temperature  takers 
They  are  the  best  of  birthday  bakers. 

Mom  is  Wow! 

Mothers  are  sick-bed  sit-besiders 
They  are  hiding  place  providers 
They  are  pin-the-tail  guiders. 

Mothers  are  prayer  makers  in  the  nights 
They  are  enders  of  quarrels  and  fights 
They  are  teachers  of  duties  and  rights. 

Mom  is  Wow! 

Now  it  would  be  fun  this  morning  to  go  on  and  on 
with  fitting  tributes  to  moms,  but  in  a way  Mother’s  Day 
is  more  complicated  than  this.  More  complicated  than 
Hallmark  would  ever  admit.. .for  example:  for  the  person 
who  never  knew  his  or  her  mother,  or  the  one  whose 
mother  is  gone,  sadly  gone. 

I doubt  that  today  is  a day  of  unqualified  joy  and 
satisfaction  for  the  mother  who  feels  totally  stressed  out 
by  the  great  personal  demands  or  the  high  societal  ideals 
of  motherhood. 

Nor  is  it  an  especially  happy  day  of  gratitude  for 
the  person  among  us  whose  mother  wasn't  a "Mom  is 
Wow!"  kind  of  person,  a mother  who  didn't  come  close  to 
the  specs  God  was  working  on  that  sixth  day.  So  what 
kind  of  gift  do  you  send  today  to  a mother  from  whom 
you  are  still  estranged  after  all  those  years? 

I'm  wondering  what  Mother's  Day  means  to  the 
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woman  who  always  wanted  to  be  a mother  but  is  not,  and 
most  likely  never  will  be.  And  the  feelings  today  of  the 
struggling  single  mother,  the  miscarried  mother,  the 
uncomfortable  step-mother,  the  mother  who  chose-with 
great  care  or  tribulation-adoption  or  abortion.  Or  the  per- 
son like  me,  who  is  in  the  process  of  losing  a mother, 
through  the  deterioration  of  body  or  mind. 

For  so  many  of  us,  this  Mother’s  Day  is  filled  with 
a great  mixture  of  love's  contradictory  feelings:  longing 
and  remembrance;  tears  of  joy  and  loneliness;  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  guilt,  of  praise  or  complaint;  a 
sense  of  fullness  and  emptiness. 

Today  is  simply  more,  much  more,  than  a "Mom 
is  Wow!"  kind  of  day. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  my  own  mother,  Ruth 
Powell,  was  sitting  here  in  the  front  row  of  the  sanctuary 
next  to  my  sister,  for  my  25th  anniversary  of  ordination 
celebration.  I'd  catch  her  eye  several  times  during  the 
service  to  see  if  she  were  paying  attention  to  her  boy,  and 
I'd  see  on  her  face  a kind  of  vacancy  and  confusion,  a far- 
away look.  She  was  here,  but  she  was  also  somewhere 
else.  Several  days  later  when  I talked  with  her  on  the 
phone,  Mom  had  no  memory  of  the  event. 

I later  showed  her  a photo  of  herself  taken  at  the 
celebration.  She  looked  at  it  for  a moment,  and  recogniz- 
ing herself,  pulled  back  and  muttered,  "O  God,  is  that 
me?"  And  to  be  truthful,  the  answer  was  "yes  and  no." 

For  several  years  now  her  senile  dementia  has 
been  worsening,  taking  her  from  living  alone  at  home  in 
Maryland,  to  being  at  an  assisted  living  facility  in 
Virginia  near  my  brother,  and  now  to  residing  at  a nursing 
home  in  Western  Massachusetts,  near  my  sister. 

When  I recently  took  her  out  to  lunch  and  was 
driving  around  in  the  car,  she  asked,  "Well,  where  are  we 
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staying  tonight?”  as  if  we  were  two  gypsies  on  vacation. 
I said,  ”Oh,  you  live  now  at  the  Cozy  Comer  Home.  You 
have  a nice  room  and  bed  there.” 

”And  where  are  you  going  to  stay?”  she  asked, 
having  no  idea  of  anything  much  beyond  who  I was,  and 
that  we  were  having  a nice  time. 

The  residents  with  her  at  Cozy  Comer  mostly  all 
live  in  worlds  within,  rarely  speaking  to  anyone  else 
unless  prompted  by  a nurse's  aide.  It's  a world  of  imme- 
diacy, with  almost  no  memory,  with  a major  challenge 
being  to  remember  where  your  room  is.  The  great  Self 
which  each  of  these  persons  was  is  slowly  shriveling 
away.  How  fearful  it  must  be  to  lose  your  self  in  confu- 
sion and  frustration;  to  feel  adrift  and  helpless  to  order 
your  own  life;  to  be  disconnected,  as  it  were,  from  every- 
thing which  has  given  meaning  to  your  life-a  sense  of 
personal  history,  former  friendships,  family,  church,  and 
community. 

My  mother  became  a widow  at  age  51,  surpris- 
ingly my  own  current  age.  But  she  seemed  so  much  older 
then,  than  I am  now.  When  my  father  died  unexpectedly, 
she  took  charge  of  her  life  in  ways  she  never  had  before: 
getting  a job  as  a special  education  teacher  aide;  traveling 
to  Elder  Hostel  events  around  the  US;  auditing  courses 
with  20  year-olds  at  the  University  of  Maryland;  starting 
a supper  group  of  widows;  joining  the  Gray  Panthers 
(which  wasn't  as  radical  as  it  sounds)  and  choosing  to 
drive  into  Washington,  DC,  each  Sunday  morning  to 
attend  a special  church. 

But  now  at  79,  she  senses  how  diminished  she  is. 
She  no  longer  initiates  much  conversation.  She  struggles 
to  hang  on  to  basic  information  like... where  her  children 
live,  who  the  grandchildren  are,  and  what's  happened  to 
the  home  of  forty  years  where  she  raised  a family.  Her 
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world,  her  body  and  her  mind  are  all  shrinking  and  isolat- 
ing. She  stills  laughs  at  the  funny  things,  and  tries  to  apol- 
ogize often  for,  as  she  terms  it,  "slipping.”  Of  course,  we 
three  adult  children  have  become  her  parents. 

I remember  once  hearing  about  her  first  year  of 
life  there  on  W.  4th  St.  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
when  she  refused  milk  and  lay  passively  in  her  crib,  going 
from  9 lbs.  at  birth  to  just  10  lbs.  at  six  months  of  age. 
Every  week  her  mother  would  take  her  to  the  nearby  gro- 
cery store  to  be  weighed.  And  I wonder  if  that  earliest 
experience  of  withdrawal  and  quiescence  will  again  come 
full  circle  and  mark  the  end  of  her  life. 

But  on  this  Mother's  Day,  the  strongest  feeling 
within  me  is  this  sad  sense  of  losing  Mother.  And  in  los- 
ing Mother,  it  is  like  the  slow  slipping  away  of  a sense  of 
grounding,  home,  and  source  of  unconditional  nurture. 
Losing  our  mothers  sometimes  feels  like  losing  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  "My  God,  my  God,  O Mother,  my  Mother 
...why  have  you  forsaken  me?" 

On  this  Mother's  Day,  I feel  particularly  drawn  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Old  Testament  psalmists,  yearning 
deeply  as  they  were  for  God's  presence.  Psalm  63  begins, 
"O  God,  I seek  you,  my  soul  thirsts  for  you,  my  flesh 
faints  for  you  as  in  a dry  and  weary  land."  Psalm  13 
begins,  "How  long,  O Lord,  will  you  forget  me  forever? 
How  long  will  you  hide  your  face  from  me?” 

Among  all  the  Mother's  Day  feelings  we  have 
today  might  be  this  sense  of  spiritual  emptiness  and  lone- 
liness for  that  love  once  available  and  embodied  in  our 
mothers.  A human  love  reflecting  the  very  love  of  God  in 
which  we  are  grounded. 

Do  you  remember  how  that  old  spiritual  expressed 
it,  "Sometimes  I feel  like  a motherless  child... a long  ways 
from  home"? 
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It  was  the  prophet  Isaiah  who  made  this  intimate 
connection  between  a mother's  love  and  God's  embrace. 
In  our  lesson  today,  the  people  of  Israel  feel  so  far 
removed  from  God's  care,  crying,  "The  Lord  has  forsak- 
en me,  the  Lord  has  forgotten  me."  Then  the  prophet 
answers  for  God,  "Can  a woman  forget  her  nursing  child, 
or  show  no  compassion  for  the  child  of  her  womb?  Even 
such  mothers  may  forget,  yet  I will  not  forget  you.  I have 
inscribed  you  on  the  palms  of  my  hands."  (Isaiah  49:15) 
So,  whatever  pain  we  might  have  in  relation  to  our 
mothers,  or  as  mothers  this  day-separation  pain,  conflict  pain, 
wounded  pain,  grieving  pain  - may  we  let  this  pain  draw  us 
ever  more  closely  to  the  love  of  God  which  never  ends. 

I take  comfort  this  day  from  Jesus'  words  to  his  dis- 
ciples near  the  time  of  his  departure.  They  are  wonderfully 
comforting  words  which,  in  the  face  of  loss  and  the  absence 
of  a human  loved  one,  point  us  to  a deeper,  abiding  Eternal 
Presence  within  us.  "I  will  ask  the  Father,"  Jesus  said,  "and 
he  will  give  you  another... the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  with  you 
forever.  I will  not  leave  you  orphaned....  Peace  I leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I give  unto  you... let  not  your  hearts  be  trou- 
bled, neither  let  them  be  afraid. . .."(John  14) 

If  Mother's  Day  this  year  raises  feelings  within  us 
of  losing  mother  or  of  having  lost  her  already,  then  let  us 
go  deeper  in  a spiritual  sense.  That  need  for  our  mother's 
closeness  which  feels  like  coming  home,  that  yearning  for 
our  mother's  tender  comfort  and  strong  security,  that  pri- 
mal, profound  groping  for  our  mother's  breast-may  such 
hunger  and  thirst  lead  us  all  the  way  to  God.  "For  I am 
sure,"  the  apostle  Paul  said,  "I  am  sure  that  nothing  will 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  (Romans  8:39)  Today,  we  may  feel  the  sadness 
of  being  a motherless  child,  but  we  are  never  God-less 
daughters  and  sons. 
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My  own  mother's  simple  specialty  was  Welsh 
Cookies.  She  learned  the  recipe  from  Mary  Powell,  her 
mother-in-law  in  coal-mining  Taylor,  Pennsylvania. 
Blend  flour,  sugar,  and  salt... add  some  nutmeg,  shorten- 
ing and  currants  (not  raisins)... egg,  milk  and  a splash  of 
vanilla.  Blend  and  chill  for  one  hour.  Then  roll  to  1/4  inch 
thickness.  Use  cookie  cutter  and  place  dough  on  heated 
griddle.  When  the  top  of  the  cookie  becomes  shiny  and 
puffy  and  the  underside  is  slightly  brown,  flip.  Brown 
approximately  4 minutes  on  the  first  side  and  3 minutes 
on  the  second. 

Welsh  Cookies.  Plain,  but  quietly  noble.  Not  too 
sweet.  Perfect  with  tea  at  four,  with  milk  at  ten,  for  break- 
fast, or  anytime.  It's  best  to  have  a tin  always  filled  when 
the  grandchildren  arrive  from  a long  trip. 

Welsh  cookies.  They  have  my  mother's  mark  on 
them.  No  one  else  in  the  family  makes  them,  though  that 
will  have  to  change.  I've  never  seen  them  anywhere  else, 
until  six  months  ago  at  the  Borders  Bookstore  cafe.  There 
in  a glass  jar,  for  a dollar  apiece.  My  mother's  were 
always  free.  I found  myself  actually  afraid  to  try  one  at 
the  bookstore. 

Welsh  cookies.  A staple.  A symbol.  Filling,  in  a 
pleasant  sort  of  way.  Cookies  not  just  for  kids.  They 
weren't  really  considered  dessert  so  there  was  no  calorie- 
guilt  associated  with  them.  They  were  always  there,  on 
hand,  for  the  easy  taking... common,  and  better  than 
Keebler's,  they  were  uncommonly  good. 

I doubt  that  my  mother  could  make  them  now.  If  I 
were  closer,  I would  try  my  hand  at  a batch  and  hand- 
deliver  them  for  Mother's  Day. 

My  mother  Ruth.. .she  is  now  way  beyond  the 
"Mom  is  Wow!"  stage.  She  once  did  all  those  things  Erma 
said  God  made  her  to  be  able  to  do.  But  now,  sadly,  she's 
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losing  herself,  even  though  we  kids  are  holding  on  to  her 
as  best  we  can.  I wonder  what  she's  feeling  this  Mother's 
Day.  I thank  her  for  all  the  Welsh  cookies  she  ever  made, 
and  the  ways  her  love  pointed  my  life  towards  God's. 

In  her  own  way,  and  in  your  own  way,  too,  may 
this  be  a day  of  simple  joy  for  all  mothers  and  for  all  those 
they  have  loved. 

Your  love,  O God,  is  like  a mother's.  In  the  womb 
of  your  being  we  began  and  to  your  heart  and  home  we 
shall  one  day  return.  May  the  earthly  love  of  mothers  this 
day  express  your  everlasting  love.  May  the  tender  mercies 
of  our  mothers  quicken  our  souls'  hunger  and  thirst  for 
your  Holy  Spirit. 

Amen. 
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About  My  Father’s  Business 

Father’s  Day,  June  18,  2000  Luke  2:41-52 

Last  Sunday  morning  I arrived  at  the  church  about 
6:45  and  was  greeted  in  the  parking  lot  by  a church  father 
and  son.  Jim  Halpin  was  drinking  Dunkin'  coffee;  and  his 
son,  DJ,  was  eating  Dunkin'  donuts.  I thought  they  were  a 
bit  early  for  our  8:15  service,  until  they  told  me  that  the 
church  parking  lot  was  the  meeting  place.  For  carpooling... 
to  the  big  lacrosse  tournament  at  Ft.  Devens  last  Sunday. 

Soon  the  other  dads  and  sons  began  to  arrive.  A1 
Hanmer  and  Nate...Stu  Brown  and  Evan... I think  I saw 
Steve  Jenks  and  Pearson... plus  dads  and  sons  I didn't 
know.  The  boys  all  dressed  in  uniforms  buzzing  around, 
excited-quite  unusual  for  12  and  13  year-old  boys  to  be 
that  animated  at  7 a.m.  on  a Sunday  morning. 

But  there  they  were:  Fathers  and  sons,  sharing 
their  parking  lot  communion  of  donuts  and  coffee,  load- 
ing cars  with  sports  gear,  on  that  most  beautiful,  brisk  and 
sunny  Sunday  morning,  just  like  today.  Stu  Brown  joked 
that  I could  lead  a mini-worship  service  right  there  and 
then  in  the  parking  lot,  so  I said  in  my  best  ministerial 
tone  something  like,  "Let  us  begin  by  receiving  our 
morning  offering." 

I then  walked  on  up  to  my  office,  and  began  to  go 
over  plans  for  the  8:15  service.  But  I kept  an  eye  on  the 
gathering  team  outside  my  window.  How  exuberant  they 
were... going  to  play  in  a three-game  tournament.  I 
remember  how  Stu  Brown  and  others  had  begun  the 
community  lacrosse  program  just  a few  years  ago,  and 
how  popular  it  had  become.  I could  imagine  how  these 
boys  were  learning  to  love  lacrosse,  with  all  its  running 
and  passing,  shooting  and  banging  bodies  together. 
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And  as  from  my  window  I watched  the  whole 
team  assemble,  and  the  boys  bubble  and  froth  together 
like  some  potent  brew,  while  the  dads  checked  their  maps 
for  directions  to  Devens,  I remembered  my  going  to  Little 
League  games,  with  my  father  watching  there  in  the 
stands.  And  when  they  all  loaded  up  in  carpools  and 
began  to  pull  out  of  the  parking  lot,  leaving  me  alone  as  I 
usually  am  on  early  Sunday  morning  (except  for  Dr. 
Robinson  practicing  the  organ  in  the  sanctuary),  I must 
confess  to  you  that  deep  down  I wanted  to  go  with  them,  and 
-surprise !-leave  the  8:15  service  totally  to  the  deacons. 

There  is  something  precious,  and  primal  and  rare 
about  fathers  and  sons  together-on  a mission  of  adventure 
and  challenge,  having  fun  "being  boys"  of  every  age,  fac- 
ing the  adversary  side  by  side,  going  somewhere  new, 
with  Dad  making  sure  all  the  necessary  stuff  is  piled  in 
the  back  of  the  van. 

If  I were  sure  you  would  have  forgiven  me,  I 
would  have  ducked  out  of  church  last  Sunday  and  run  off 
with  the  boys  to  play. 

As  I watched  them  leave,  I had  the  following  fantasy: 

The  six  cars  all  made  it  to  the  Ft.  Devens  field,  and 
unloaded  for  action.  The  boys  grabbed  their  individual  hel- 
mets and  sticks  and  pads,  while  the  dads  hoisted  the  bags 
of  other  gear  and  water  bottles,  and  searched  for  the  right 
playing  field  among  the  throngs.  It  was  field  #3,  and  now 
time  to  warm  up  with  drills  and  sprints.  First  however,  two 
of  the  boys  and  all  of  the  dads  needed  to  find  the  port-a-pot- 
ties.  "Ye  gads!"  one  of  our  boys  screamed,  "Look  at  the  size 
of  those  guys  on  the  other  team!"  One  dad  said  under  his 
breath,  "I'd  like  to  see  their  birth  certificates!" 

Excitement  reached  a fevered  pitch  when  the  ref- 
eree blew  his  whistle  for  the  starting  teams  to  take  the 
field.  It  was  only  then  that  everybody  realized  that  our 
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starting  midfielder  was  missing.  Where  was  he?  Whose 
car  had  he  come  in?  Did  he  wander  off  looking  for  a Coca 
Cola  booth? 

A frantic  search  came  up  empty.  The  boy's  name 
was  called  over  the  loudspeaker,  but  with  no  luck.  After 
an  exhaustive  search  of  all  the  playing  fields,  his  dad 
decided  to  head  back  to  Sherbom,  just  on  the  chance  that 
he  never  made  it  into  one  of  the  other  cars  in  the  carpool 
from  the  church.  Maybe  he  went  in  to  use  the  church 
bathroom  or  went  over  to  Citgo  for  another  marble  cruller 
and  missed  his  ride. 

As  his  dad  drove  nervously  back  to  town,  he  tried 
to  figure  out  where  his  boy  might  be.  He  first  stopped  at 
Frosty's  where  the  temptation  of  mint  chocolate  chip  is 
great,  but  it  wasn't  yet  opened.  He  thought  the  candy  sec- 
tion at  the  apothecary  might  be  a lure,  but  the  pharmacist 
hadn't  seen  the  boy.  He  tried  the  Bill  Jameson  ball  field, 
then  on  down  to  the  Sherbom  Sandwich  Shop,  but  no 
lacrosse  player  had  been  seen  that  morning. 

Next  he  checked  out  Peter's  Pizza  Palace  next 
door,  but  no  trace  of  a kid.  Then  Dad  walked  over  to  the 
police  station  to  report  a missing  lacrosse  person.  Finally, 
he  figured,  "Well,  maybe  my  boy  is  still  at  the  church." 

In  his  shorts  and  tee  shirt  and  baseball  cap,  this 
father  sneaked  into  the  church  at  about  10:15  a.m.  last 
Sunday  and  took  the  secret  passageway  up  to  the  balcony. 
When  he  opened  the  door  of  the  balcony  during  the 
singing  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  he  did  remove  in  reverence  his 
Red  Sox  hat,  and  began  to  survey  the  wondrous  congre- 
gation for  his  son.  He  spotted  the  boy  in  pew  #9,  seat  K, 
south  side,  just  behind  the  pew  filled  with  our  beloved 
senior  snowflake  ladies.  Dad  then  tiptoed  down  stairs 
during  the  anthem  by  the  cherub  choir,  disobeying  the 
usher's  seating  protocol  and  slipped  into  pew  #9,  seat  L, 
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next  to  his  son. 

’’Where  have  you  been?”  father  muttered  under 
his  breath  with  more  than  a little  irritation.  "The  whole 
team's  been  looking  for  you!  I've  been  worried  sick,  won- 
dering where  you  were." 

”Hi  Dad,”  his  12  year  replied.  "Sorry  about  bail- 
ing out  on  the  tournament.  But  when  Rev.  Powell  said  in 
the  parking  lot  that  it  was  Youth  Sunday  today,  well,  I 
kind  of  got  this  urge  to  be  in  church.” 

"But  what  about  lacrosse?”  his  father  whispered 
during  the  children's  sermon. 

"Yeh,”  his  son  whispered  back,  "but  what  about 
the  Cross?” 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,  Dad,  but  I just 
wanted  to  be  here,  a little  closer  to  God.  I hated  to  miss 
the  games  and  let  the  other  guys  down,  but  something  was 
gnawing  at  me  to  go  to  church. 

“Dad,  how  about  we  stay  here  at  least  through  the 
offering,  and  then  go  up  to  Ft.  Devens  to  catch  the  last  game?" 

A fantasy.  A pastor's  fantasy. 

"You're  dreaming,”  you'll  say  to  me. 

"Yeh,  I know.” 

But  here's  what  I think. 

I think  how  very  deeply  each  of  us  needs  our 
father.  Needs  our  father  to  be  with  us,  to  protect  and  pro- 
vide for  us,  to  share  his  values  and  the  wisdom  from  his 
mistakes,  but  most  important  we  need  our  dad  to  cheer 
from  the  sidelines  and  to  say,  "I  love  you!” 

We  are  bom,  each  of  us,  with  a father-hunger.  And 
all  too  often,  we  don't  ever  get  enough  of  dad,  enough  of 
his  good  stuff. 

His  time... his  knowledge... his  listening... his 
pride  in  us. 

Each  one  of  us  needs  to  go  off  in  some  way,  on 
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some  field  of  life,  and  play  some  form  of  lacrosse  with 
our  dad  driving,  then  watching  and  cheering,  then  putting 
his  arm  around  us  when  the  game's  over,  saying,  "Good 
game,"  and  then  stopping  with  the  other  guys  and  dads  for 
a cone  of  Heavenly  Hash  on  the  way  home. 

Today  we  feel  all  over  again  our  need  for  our 
father  and  his  love. 

But  I believe  this,  as  well.  The  love  of  father-and 
mother  too-is  not  enough.  Such  love  is  only  a foretaste, 
an  appetizer,  an  intimation  of  something  more  and  deeper. 

It's  what  Jesus  was  looking  for  there  in  the  temple. 
"I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house,  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness," Jesus  said  to  his  parents.  He  was  telling  Mary  and 
Joseph,  "Even  your  love,  our  family,  your  teachings,  my 
home  are  not  enough." 

It  is  what  St.  Augustine  was  pointing  to  when  he 
said  to  God,  "You  have  made  us  for  yourself,  O God;  our 
hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  you." 

It  is  how  the  psalmist  expressed  in  our  call  to  wor- 
ship today  this  heart  hunger,  this  "long  loneliness"  for  the 
Father,  we  call  God.  "As  a deer  longs  for  flowing  streams, 
so  my  soul  longs  for  you,  O God."  (Psalm  42) 

On  this  Father's  Day,  wouldn't  life  be  good  if  we 
could  have  our  earthly  fathers  sitting  beside  us  here  in  the 
sanctuary,  then  going  off  with  us  on  some  high  summer 
adventure?  Wouldn't  life  be  good  if  we  could  share  some 
time  and  some  tenderness  with  our  dads,  and  know  again 
that  we  are  special,  so  special  in  their  eyes? 

And  isn't  life  just  great,  our  spending  some  time  this 
Father's  Day  with  our  heavenly  Father,  here  in  his  house, 
being  about  his  business,  and  listening  to  hear  for  ourselves 
what  Jesus  heard  when  he  was  baptized,  "You  are  my  child, 
the  beloved,  I am  well  pleased  with  you."  (Mark  1:11) 

Father  and  Heavenly  Father-both  together-with 
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us.  Now  isn’t  that  the  way  life  is  supposed  to  be? 

Abba,  Father,  Daddy,  Papa 

Would  that  we  could  pray  to  you  as  Jesus  did,  so 
easily,  with  trust  and  openness.  For  love  shared  with  our 
earthly  fathers,  we  give  you  thanks.  And  where  love  has 
fallen  short  between  Dad  and  us,  we  pray  for  healing  and 
hope,  forgiveness  and  acceptance. 

Before  our  fathers'  love  reflecting  your  love,  O 
God,  we  are  in  awe. 

To  your  love  which  transcends  and  transforms  all 
our  earthly  loving,  we  now  open  and  offer  ourselves  for 
whatever  the  future  brings. 

Through  Jesus  Christ. 

Amen. 
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Built  on  Nothing  Less 

vvv 

A Different  Ending 
Did  He  Did  or  Did  He  Didn't? 

A Shining  Star 
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A Different  Ending 


April  11,  2001  Mark  14:12-42 

It  was  just  a dream,  but  sometimes,  you  know, 
dreams  are  truer  than  reality.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  I got  a phone  call  from  Evie  Cagney  about  some 
deacons'  business. 

"I've  got  some  bad  news,"  she  said. 

"Who  died?"  I asked. 

"Not  exactly,  well,  quite  the  opposite,"  she 
replied.  Now  I was  really  getting  nervous. 

Evie  said,  "We  had  a discussion  at  the  deacons' 
meeting  the  other  night,  and  we'd  like  to  change  the  end- 
ing of  Lent." 

"Really,"  I said.  "What  seems  to  be  the  problem 
with  the  original  ending?" 

Then  Evie  began  to  enumerate  all  the  reasons  why 
Lent's  ending  with  Jesus'  crucifixion  was  a problem. 

First,  it's  hard  to  teach  in  Sunday  school.  We  don't 
want  to  scare  the  second-graders  with  such  cruelty  and 
violence.  Teachers  are  lobbying  for  a "kinder,  gentler" 
climax  to  Holy  Week. 

Then,  secondly,  she  said  that  the  Cross  is  out  of 
step  with  the  coming  of  spring-crocuses,  sunshine,  blue 
skies,  soaring  kites.  People  don't  like  inconsistency,  like 
winter  hanging  on  too  long  into  spring. 

Thirdly,  she  continued,  "Jesus'  death  is  an  out- 
and-out  downer.  Too  depressing,  all  this  sin-sorrow-and- 
guilt  stuff.  It  doesn't  sell  well.  We'd  rather  lift  everyone's 
spirits  with  something  positive." 

Fourthly,  "People  are  still  complaining  about  Tom 
Hunt's  Good  Friday  sermon  from  a few  years  back,  when 
he  provided  a much  too  graphic  medical  description  of 


Jesus'  dying.  Nobody  comes  to  church  to  be  upset." 

Fifth  and  finally,  Evie  reported  that  the  attendance 
at  Good  Friday  services  has  been  steadily  declining.  We 
need  a new  approach,  something  more  upbeat. 

Evie  said  that  the  deacons  have  discussed  replac- 
ing the  cross  on  the  altar  with  a giant,  see-through  glass 
Circle,  symbol  of  eternity  and  unity  and  harmony,  frater- 
nity and  sorority.  It  would  remind  people  of  sunshine  and 
smiley  faces,  health  and  happiness.  And  navel  oranges. 

Well,  that's  what  deaconess  Cagney  called  me 
about  in  my  dream 

You  can  imagine  my  response.  I asked  Evie, 
"Well,  just  exactly  how  would  the  deacons  like  Lent  to 
end?" 

"Just  with  Jesus  sort  of  slipping  away,"  she 
replied.  Not  really  dying,  certainly  not  on  a cross.  No 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  with  all  those  tears; 
no  arrest,  trial,  beating,  and  excruciating  last  words  from 
the  Cross.  Maybe  just  an  upbeat,  farewell  speech  to  his 
disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  fondly  remembering  the  old 
times  and  encouraging  his  followers  to  keep  up  the  good 
work.  Maybe  the  disciples  could  even  do  a little  roast. 
"Old  saviors  never  die,  they  just  fade  away"  kind  of  theme. 

"Now  we  could  still  have  Easter,"  Evie  went  on,  "Jesus 
could  just  kind  of  show  up  after  a mini-vacation  in  Egypt." 

Indeed,  I was  at  a loss  as  to  what  to  say.  I muttered 
something  under  my  breath,  trying  to  stall  for  more  time 
to  think. 

"We  took  a vote  at  the  last  deacons'  meeting," 
Evie  said.  "Seven  votes  for  'happy  ending'  and  five  for 
'Holy  Cross'.  Sorry,  but  we  thought  it  was  time  for  a new 
look  for  Lent,  with  a different  ending." 

By  this  time  my  sweet  dreams  had  turned  to  night- 
mare. I immediately  woke  myself  up,  went  downstairs  to 
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have  a bowl  of  Frosted  Flakes  and  ponder  in  the  dark  this 
radical  proposal. 

So  what  is  it  in  all  of  us  that  at  least  flirts  with  the 
idea  of  "maybe  Jesus  didn't  really  need  to  die  on  the  Cross 
anyway"?  We  want  to  somehow  protect  the  Savior  from 
the  suffering.  And  maybe  protect  ourselves  from  facing  it 
and  its  meaning,  and  from  hearing  his  words  to  us  about 
"taking  up  our  cross." 

Like  the  disciple  Peter,  we  just  can't  see  why  Jesus 
has  to  suffer  and  die  that  way.  It's  no  way  for  God's 
Messiah  to  have  to  live  and  die.  Why  not  simply  a happy 
life  and  a painless,  peaceful  death?  Like  the  first  Twelve, 
we  disciples  play  the  game  of  denial,  and  are  tempted  to 
nod  off  in  the  Garden  when  the  going  gets  tough.  Foot- 
washing is  hard  enough  to  take;  why  do  we  have  to  get 
messed  up  with  that  bloody  crown  of  thorns?  We'd  rather 
keep  Jesus  "Mr.  Nice  Guy,"  everybody's  cozy  friend,  a 
wise  man,  loving  teacher,  good  example,  feeder  of  the 
hungry,  kind  healer,  gentle  role  model  for  children... and 
thus  change  the  end  of  the  story  to  avoid  the  terror  of  that 
awful  Cross. 

But  to  be  honest  about  it,  in  the  most  profound 
way,  our  sad  and  sorry  world  desperately  needs  a Cross  at 
the  end  of  this  solemn  season.  More  than  a Mr.  Rogers, 
we  need  someone  like  God  to  show  us  that  the  forces  of 
darkness  are  not  in  control  and  to  reveal  how  they  are  to 
be  defeated. 

Just  this  week  suicide,  Palestinian  bombers  entered 
Israel  and  babies  were  killed.  Israel  retaliated  with  heli- 
copter gun  ships  in  the  West  Bank,  and  Palestinian  chil- 
dren were  killed.  Some  on  each  side  declared  that  the  other 
side  must  be  "wiped  out"  from  the  region. 

Just  this  week  a Massachusetts  man  was  arrested 
for  participating  in  a Russian  child  pornography  ring, 


preying  on  mostly  boys  who  were  homeless  or  who  came 
from  troubled  homes.  According  to  one  United  States 
Customs  official  an  estimated  100,000  web  sites  are 
involved  in  child  pornography. 

Just  this  week,  a remorseless  Timothy  McVeigh 
called  the  1 9 children  killed  in  his  Oklahoma  City  bomb- 
ing "collateral  damage,"  regretting  only  that  their  deaths 
detracted  from  his  bid  to  avenge  Ruby  Ridge  and  Waco. 

Just  this  week  I read  that  by  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  collectively 
spending  1 .4  million  dollars  per  minute  on  military  expen- 
ditures, and  that  since  1945,  an  estimated  8 trillion  dollars 
(8  plus  12  zeroes)  have  been  spent  on  nuclear  weapons. 

What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  what  is 
wrong  with  our  world?  Selfishness. ..evil. ..injustice 
. . .hatred. . .fear. . .aimlessness. . .revenge. . .greed. . .idolatry. . . 
madness... sin?  What  words  come  to  mind  to  describe  the 
darkness  not  just  of  the  "big  world  out  there,"  but  of  our 
more  personal  worlds  of  community  and  work,  family 
and  self? 

There  is  a fundamental  wrongness  in  life  which  is 
deep  and  devilish  and  abiding,  separating  Creator  from 
creature,  creature  from  creature,  and  creation  from  itself. 
We  are  all  touched  by  it,  and  wittingly  or  unwittingly  con- 
tribute to  it,  no  matter  how  good  and  upright  we  may  see 
ourselves  being. 

Our  Christian  faith  declares  that  something  must  be 
done  about  it,  and  that,  in  truth,  something  has  been  done. 
God,  rich  in  grace  and  mercy,  has  done  something  for  us 
and  for  our  world,  to  turn  us  back  from  all  the  wrongness 
and  to  turn  us  again  toward  God  and  one  another. 

The  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ-this  is  what  God  has  done. 

God  has  entered  our  world  in  love;  in  living  and  in 
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dying,  God  has  embraced  our  worst.  God  has  willingly,  out 
of  love,  taken  the  wrong,  the  awful  wrong,  unto  Himself. 

On  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  suffering  love 
has  absorbed  the  pain  and  travail,  the  sin  and  the  evil  of 
this  world,  and  mysteriously  conquered  them.  "Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows... he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities... and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  (Isaiah 
53,  King  James  Version) 

This  is  the  Good  News  of  our  Christian  faith. 

The  New  Testament  uses  many  different  pictures 
to  point  to  the  heart  of  our  faith:  Christ,  like  a lamb,  has 
sacrificed  himself  for  our  sin.  Christ  like  a Judge,  has 
found  us  guilty,  but  then  has  taken  our  place  and  absorbed 
our  punishment.  Christ  like  a bondsman,  has  paid  our  debt 
and  won  our  freedom  from  slavery.  Christ  like  a warrior, 
has  entered  the  battle  on  our  behalf,  and  won  our  victory. 

Every  Biblical  image  is  imperfect  and  flawed.  Yet, 
they  all  point  to  something  God  has  done  freely  in  love  to 
save  us. 

It  has  been  written,  "The  Cross  of  Christ  is  a win- 
dow opened  to  the  very  heart  of  God."  (Thomas  Torrance) 
"God  proves  his  love  for  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us."  (Romans  5) 

The  Cross  shows  us  that  "there  is  no  sorrow  God 
has  not  known,  no  grief  God  has  not  borne,  no  price  God 
was  unwilling  to  pay,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
himself  in  Christ."  (George  Hunsinger) 

It  is  the  costly  way  of  suffering  love.  That  is  why 
we  can  say,  "The  grace  of  God  always  comes  to  us  with 
blood  on  it."  (Cornelius  Plantinga) 

Lent,  then,  has  to  end  with  a Cross.  No  matter  how 
uncomfortable  it  makes  us,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is  to 
explain  to  the  children  and  to  ourselves.  No  matter  how 
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much  we  want  everything  to  be  okay  without  anybody 
getting  hurt.  In  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  all  know,  Love 
always  has  to  pay  the  price. 

Do  you  remember  that  terrible,  troubling  story 
from  the  Old  Testament  about  father  Abraham  taking  his 
son  Isaac  to  the  land  of  Moriah?  God  was  testing 
Abraham  to  see  if  he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
only  child,  the  child  of  the  covenant  promise  God  had 
made.  Father  and  son  walked  toward  the  mountain,  the 
old  man  carrying  the  fire  and  the  knife,  and  the  young  son 
carrying  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering.  And  little  Isaac 
turned  to  his  father  and  said,  "The  fire  and  the  wood  are 
here,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a burnt  offering?"  And 
Abraham  said,  "God  himself  will  provide  the  lamb,  my 
son,"  as  the  two  walked  on  together. 

Abraham  did  not  know  the  fullness  of  the  truth 
that  he  spoke.  God  did  indeed  provide  a lamb  in  the  thick- 
et on  Mount  Moriah;  and  centuries  later  God  provided  a 
Lamb,  his  Son,  on  Mount  Calvary. 

It's  the  "amazing  grace"  part  of  our  faith:  That 
God  not  merely  comes  to  be  with  us  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  That  God  in  Christ  not  merely  teaches  us  the  way 
of  love.  But  that  God  goes  all  the  way  with  us,  for  us, 
providing  the  way  for  us  and  for  our  world  to  return  to 
God  and  to  one  another. 

George  Herbert,  16th  century  English  cleric  and 
poet,  realized  this  and  thus  wrote,  "Love  is  that  liquor 
sweet  and  most  divine,  which  my  God  feels  as  blood,  and 
I as  wine."  When  we  come  forward  in  Holy  Communion 
to  receive  the  broken  bread  and  the  poured  out  cup,  it  is 
the  very  suffering  love  of  God  that  we  are  invited  to 
receive. 

"Take  and  eat,  this  is  my  body  broken  for  you. 

Take  and  drink,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
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covenant  poured  out  for  your  sins.” 

It  is  God’s  will  that  Jesus  gave  his  life  for  the  life 
of  the  world.  The  Cross  is  the  sign  of  our  redemption.  It 
is  the  grace  we  need  today.  God's  grace  which  always 
comes  with  blood  on  it.  It  is  the  only  way  that  Lent  can 
end,  if  there  is  to  be  any  good  news  on  Easter. 

We  turn,  O God,  from  your  old  rugged  Cross,  at 
every  turn.  We  seek  to  have  our  life  smooth  and  painless 
like  a happy  movie. 

Give  us  grace  to  embrace  your  Cross  as  Lent 
ends;  that  we  may  allow  you  to  embrace  our  world’s  suf- 
fering and  sin,  healing  and  transforming  them. 

Amen. 
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Did  He  Did  or  Did  He  Didn’t? 


Easter,  April  24,  2000  Psalm  118:1,  21-24 

Isaiah  25:6-9  • Mark  16:1-8  • I Corinthians  15:1-8 

It  was  Saturday  night  in  Phoenix  in  the  middle  of 
March.  I had  called  the  Pilgrim  flock  to  its  Lenten  spiritual 
disciplines,  then  left  town  with  Carol  for  vacation.  Pastors 
can't  always  be  expected  to  practice  what  they  preach. 

Ministers  just  need  to  get  out  of  town  once  in  a 
while  to  let  off  a little  pastoral  steam.  A minister  can  go 
next  door  to  Millis  to  do  certain  things  he  can't  do  in 
Sherbom,  to  Boston  for  a bit  larger  freedom,  but  in 
Phoenix  I was  one-hundred  percent  incognito.  We 
escaped  with  another  clergy/nurse  duo  who  had  intro- 
duced us  in  the  first  place  long,  long  ago.  Like  us,  they, 
too,  needed  to  slip  out  (of  Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania) 
for  Lent. 

So  that  Saturday  night  in  March  I had  the  urge  for 
some  blues.  The  guy  at  the  hotel's  front  desk  pointed  us  to 
a popular  place  in  Tempe  called  "The  Blue  Note." 

There  we  went.  Two  clergy  from  the  East  and 
their  wives,  for  a night  on  the  town  where  nobody  knows 
your  name. 

Playing  at  The  Blue  Note  that  night  was  Jimmy 
McPherson  and  the  Midnight  Blues.  Jimmy  played  lead 
guitar,  and  alongside  him  were  guys  on  drums,  sax,  and 
bass  guitar. 

Our  foursome  was  the  best  dressed  set  of  cus- 
tomers in  the  house  that  evening.  Not  that  you  could  tell 
what  anyone  was  wearing,  the  place  being  so  dark  and  the 
smoke  so  thick.  We  sat  in  the  booth  closest  to  the  band 
and  ordered  our  traditional  Saturday  night  ginger  ale.  And 
I'm  proud  to  say,  we  were  the  first  ones  up  on  the  dance 
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floor,  bumping  and  grinding,  the  best  we  could,  to  the 
wailing  beat  of  the  blues. 

The  featured  performer  that  evening  was  Mr.  Joe 
Houston,  an  older  black  man,  singer  and  sax  player,  who  for 
some  reason  wore  sunglasses  in  that  dark  cave  of  a place. 

And  Joe  was  famous  alright.  The  flyer  on  the 
lobby  wall  said  that  Joe  had  played  with  the  likes  of  Joe 
Turner  of  "Shake,  Rattle,  and  Roll"  fame,  as  well  as  with 
the  great  jazz  performer,  John  Coltrane. 

Now  the  song  that  Mr.  Joe  Houston  sang  which 
has  stuck  with  me  ever  since  was  a love  ballad  about  a 
poor  guy  who  couldn't  figure  out  his  babe.  This  love- 
struck  fellow  evidently  was  getting  mixed  signals  from 
her,  so  his  song's  refrain  kept  crying  out  this  question,  "Is 
you  is  or  is  you  ain't  my  baby?  The  way  you've  been  act- 
ing lately  makes  me  doubt." 

All  that  poor  devil  wanted  was  a straight  answer 
from  his  lady.  A fair  enough  request.  Yes  or  no. . .on  or  off 
. . .is  you  is  or  is  you  ain't  my  baby? 

And  that's  just  the  way  I feel  this  morning 
about  Easter. 

Every  Easter  Sunday  I stand  in  this  pulpit  and  try 
to  persuade  you  for  another  year  that  Jesus  is  risen.  I use 
my  best  biblical  analysis,  my  keenest  arguments  of  logic, 
vivid  illustrations,  inspiring  images,  and  stories  to  touch 
your  heart.  And  you  listen  courteously,  sometimes  laugh 
or  weep,  nod  your  head  in  agreement,  shake  your  head  in 
bewilderment,  or  drop  your  head  to  doze.  You  sing  or 
hum  or  just  stand  mute  during  those  triumphant  Easter 
hymns.  You  listen  for  the  choir's  inspiring  music,  and  you 
put  your  money  in  the  Easter  offering. 

Besides  all  this,  you  look  good  on  Easter,  better 
than  on  most  Sundays.  But  still  and  all,  I'm  not  sure  if  you 
really  believe  what  Easter  is  all  about. 
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Sol  want  to  ask  you  this  morning  the  only  impor- 
tant question  about  Easter.  I want  to  know  what's  in  your 
heart  and  mind.  "Did  he  rise  or  did  he  didn't  that  morn- 
ing? Sometimes  the  way  you  act  makes  me  doubt." 

So  what  do  you  say  about  Easter? 

Resurrection  Yes  or  Resurrection  No? 

Either  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead  or  he  wasn't. 

Three  days  later,  was  he  alive  or  still  dead? 

Was  it  real  or  was  it  merely  imagined  or  hoped 
or  pretended? 

What  do  you  believe,  really? 

Where  do  you  place  your  money,  where  do  you 
put  your  bet? 

Now  I must  confess  to  you  that  I myself  am  a 
"both/and"  kind  of  guy.  I don't  like  to  choose  one  way  or 
another.  I like  both  this  and  that;  a little  of  this,  a little  of 
that.  That's  why  I do  so  well  at  church  potluck  suppers. 

I tend  to  see  both  sides  of  things  as  each  holding 
some  truth.  Ambiguity  is  my  first  cousin.  "On  the  one 
hand,"  I say... "but  on  the  other." 

Someone  called  me  a "continuum  preacher." 
Whether  I'm  preaching  on  abortion  or  Christianity's  rela- 
tion to  other  world  religions,  I tend  to  say,  "We  have  a 
continuum  of  views  before  us,  congregation,  and  I'd  like 
to  help  us  all  find  where  we  are  on  the  continuum  of 
beliefs."  I don't  like  to  be  forced  to  say  absolutely  right  or 
wrong,  black  or  white,  yes  or  no.  Maybe  you're  a little 
like  that,  too. 

For  example,  a few  weeks  ago  at  our  ecumenical 
Lenten  service,  our  theme  was  "The  Cross  of  Christ."  I 
said  then  that  I see  value  in  both  the  crucifix,  with  Jesus' 
body  on  it,  symbol  of  sacrificial  atonement,  and  value  in 
the  empty  cross,  symbol  of  resurrection.  Both/and. 

But  today,  Easter,  I'm  going  to  go  against  my  own 
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grain.  I'm  asking  us  all  to  choose.  Not  to  hedge  or  quali- 
fy, or  plead  "maybe."  But  to  answer  one  way  or  the  other. 
'Cause  I believe  with  Easter,  you  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

"Did  he  rise  or  did  he  didn't?"  What  you  do  say? 

Of  course,  we  are  free  to  understand  the  "how"  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  in  many  different  ways.  The  issue  I'm 
raising  is  not  "how"  Easter  happened,  but  whether  or  not 
something  happened,  Something  with  a capital  S. 
Something  radical,  unheard  of,  unique  and  decisive  for 
the  world.  Did  Jesus,  crucified,  dead  and  buried  . . . some- 
how, someway,  come  alive  again  that  morning  by  the 
power  and  grace  of  God? 

What  a question! 

Now  even  the  Bible  doesn't  agree  with  itself  about 
the  "how"  of  Easter-only  the  "that"  it  happened.  Mark's 
Gospel  says  three  women  came  to  the  tomb;  John's 
Gospel  says  Mary  alone  came.  Matthew  has  one  angel  at 
the  empty  tomb;  Luke  has  two  angels. 

In  John's  gospel  the  resurrected  Jesus  passes 
through  a locked  door  to  be  with  his  disciples,  is  recog- 
nized by  them,  and  invites  them  to  touch  the  nail  marks  in 
his  hands.  In  Luke's  Easter  story,  the  risen  Jesus  is  incog- 
nito to  two  of  his  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  And 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Damascus  road  experience  of  the 
risen  Christ,  sees  no  body  of  the  risen  Christ,  but  rather  a 
light  from  heaven  blinds  him,  and  he  hears  the  voice  of 
Jesus  asking  him  a question. 

All  this  variety.  The  Bible  simply  doesn't  agree 
about  the  "how"  of  Easter.  Was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  a 
transformed  physical  body,  or  was  it  an  overwhelming, 
unmistakable  spiritual  presence?  Was  it  more  like  a pub- 
lic event,  or  a small  group  experience,  or  a most  person- 
al, private  revelation?  If  the  disciples  would  have  had  a 
camcorder,  would  there  be  evidence? 
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The  "how”  is  up  for  interpretation.  More  funda- 
mental for  our  faith  is  this:  Did  it  happen  or  did  it  not? 

As  you  listen  to  this  either/or  proposition,  I can 
imagine  you’re  beginning  to  squirm  in  the  pews  even  now. 
Just  as  you  might  squirm  if  your  beloved  put  the  question 
squarely  in  your  face  in  some  smoky  blues  bar:  ”Is  you  is 
or  is  you  ain't  my  baby?” 

Do  you  believe,  and  trust,  and  stake  your  life  on 
Easter-Jesus  raised  by  God  from  the  dead? 

I can  hear  you  murmuring  in  the  pews,  "Well. ..I 
half  believe... I wanna  believe... I used  to  believe.. I believe 
on  Sundays... I don't  give  it  much  thought." 

Know  that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  for  Easter. 
There  are  only  witnesses  of  faith.  People  in  the  Bible  and 
folks  today  who  say  things  like  this: 

"He  lives." 

"He  is  Lord,  living  Lord  of  my  life." 

"I  don't  understand  it,  but  I trust  my  life  to  this  larger 
mystery  of  Easter." 

"Sin  no  longer  has  a grip  on  my  life;  its  power  has 
been  broken." 

"I  don't  believe  evil  is  gonna  win  out  in  this  world.  I 
think  Jesus  is  stronger  than  any  person,  any 
power,  any  thing." 

"Easter  is  the  reason  I get  out  of  bed  every  morning." 

"Because  of  Easter,  I'm  no  longer  afraid  to  die." 

"If  I didn't  believe  in  Easter,  my  faith  would  be  a 
bucket  of  empty  dreams." 

"Easter  opens  my  future,  because  God  did  not  let  the 
door  slam  shut  on  Jesus." 

"O  death  where  is  thy  sting,  O grave  where  is  thy 
victory?  Thanks  be  to  God  who  gives  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (I  Corinthians  15) 

We  listen  to  the  witnesses  and  then  have  to  answer 
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for  ourselves.  There's  an  awful  lot  riding  on  how  we 
answer  the  question.  "Did  he  rise  or  did  he  didn't?" 

On  Easter  Sunday,  I can't  help  thinking  back  to 
Christmas  Eve,  when  we  were  all  here  in  the  candlelit 
sanctuary.  Remember  how  comforting  and  secure  it  felt? 
The  bells,  the  carols,  the  quiet  "Silent  night,  holy  night." 
The  story  of  how  God  slipped  ever  so  gently  into  our 
world.  A little  baby,  so  sweet  and  soft.  Ah,  the  peace  of 
Christmas,  falling  like  a snowflake.  Christmas  Eve 
always  goes  down  so  easily. 

But  now  Easter.  Easter,  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
said,  Easter  is  almost  unbearable.  It  is  so  shocking,  so 
stunning.  The  light  can  almost  blind  us.  We  feel  like  those 
first  disciples:  amazed  and  perplexed,  overwhelmed  and 
terrified.  Frigid  cold  water  splashed  in  the  face.  Unlike 
Christmas.  Hard,  so  hard  to  swallow. 

But  that's  the  challenge  for  us  all  today.  No  ifs, 
ands,  buts,  maybe,  perhaps,  sort  of,  who  knows?  It's 
Easter  yes  or  Easter  no.  The  question  will  not  be  mud- 
died; it  will  not  go  away.  So  what's  your  answer? 

This  past  Lenten  season  Tom  Hunt,  in  co-leading 
our  Wednesday  night  study  group,  chose  a series  of  ques- 
tions from  the  Gospels  which  we  were  to  reflect  upon  and 
pray  about  each  week  during  Lent.  One  was... Jesus  ask- 
ing a disciple,  "What  are  you  looking  for?"  One  was 
...Jesus  saying  to  the  lame  man,  "Do  you  want  to  be 
healed?"  Another  was... Jesus  to  the  beggar,  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  for  you?" 

Well,  Lent  has  now  ended,  but  the  questions  of 
Jesus  still  haunt  us  like  a holy  ghost.  And  today  it's  the 
Easter  question,  one  asked  by  Jesus  of  Martha,  whose 
brother  Lazarus  had  died.  Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life.  Do  you  believe  this?" 

Or  in  a more  modem  translation,  "Did  he  rise  or 
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did  he  didn't  that  morning?" 

Easter  challenges  us  to  ponder  it... wonder,  ques- 
tion, pray... and  then  answer,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but 
also  with  our  lives. 

If  we  had  our  way,  O Lord,  we  just  might  want  to 
put  the  Easter  question  back  on  the  shelf,  and  tuck  it  away 
for  another  season,  and  return  to  life  as  usual 

The  question,  so  stark,  "living  or  dead?" 

But  sooner  or  later,  we  have  to  answer. 

Is  Jesus  alive?  And  am  I? 

Amen. 
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A Shining  Star 

Christmas  Eve,  December  24,  1998  Matthew  2:1-12 

It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  this  past  Tuesday, 
when  I was  driving  into  Sherbom  on  Coolidge  St.,  that  I 
saw  at  some  distance  ahead  this  ’’shining  in  the  sky.” 

I was  coming  home  from  a combination  last  trip  to 
the  Mall/  Roche  Bros,  food  run.  It  was  the  night  before 
the  deep  freeze  from  the  West  set  in,  a dark,  December 
night  with  Christmas  in  the  air,  as  I wound  around  the 
curves  of  Coolidge.  Past  Marion’s  old  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  the  Mitchell's  on  the  right,  then  the  Murphy's  on 
the  left,  just  after  Meadowbrook.  Most  of  the  Christmas 
lights  I saw  were  white,  but  the  Murphy's  have  colored 
lights  this  year.  After  the  Powicki's  house,  I was  on  the 
straightaway.  No  houses  or  lights  on  either  side.  Just  me 
and  the  woods  enfolding.  It  was  right  past  the  railroad  sign 
where  Prospect  St.  intersects  that  I spotted  the  ’’shining  in 
the  sky."  I saw  the  radiance  on  ahead  of  me. 

Now  preachers  driving  around  town  in  December 
get  funny  thoughts  in  their  heads.  My  first  thought  was 
that,  just  maybe,  this  was  the  star.  I mean  the  real  thing,  the 
Christmas  Star.  Maybe  after  so  many  years,  almost  two 
millennia,  maybe  that  Star  had  come  back  and  was  hover- 
ing over  the  steeple  of  the  church  I serve  in  Sherbom. 

I'll  grant  you,  ministers  can  become  grandiose  and 
sentimental  at  a time  like  this,  but  I figured  Sherbom  was 
maybe  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  and  Dwight  and  Peg 
Robinson  probably  were  keeping  watch  over  some  sheep 
in  the  field  behind  their  house. 

But  the  closer  I got  to  that  mysterious  shining  in 
the  dark  sky,  the  more  I realized  I was  overstretching.  It 
wasn't  the  original  Christmas  Star  recycled,  I realized. 
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because  it  was  not  exactly  in  front  of  me.  As  I 
approached,  I saw  that  the  star  was  parallel  to  my  car  on 
Coolidge,  not  perpendicular.  If  it  were  the  real  Christmas 
Star,  I reasoned,  I'm  sure  I would  see  it  straight  on,  full- 
force.  This  star  required  my  turning  my  head  to  the  right 
to  really  appreciate  it. 

As  I drove  by,  I realized  the  star  was  above  the 
front  door  of  a large  wooden  bam  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
I'd  say  that  star  was  about  4 feet  from  point  to  opposite 
point,  five  points  in  all.  It  was  made  of  white  lights  hung 
high,  beaming  out  brightness  in  the  frigid,  dark  winter 
night.  It  wasn't  the  Christmas  Star,  I figured,  but  a fine 
Christmas  star,  nonetheless. 

The  bam,  I remembered,  was  there  when  the 
Rozewski  family  moved  in  some  years  ago.  Dave  and 
Linda,  daughters  Sarah  (now  married)  and  Emily  (now  in 
college).  How  many  years  before  that  the  bam  was  stand- 
ing, who  can  say? 

A rugged,  handsome  bam  it  is,  where  humble  ani- 
mals have  probably  been  bom  and  fed  and  sheltered  for 
years  and  years.  A bam  for  storing  farm  equipment,  for 
piling  up  some  hay,  with  a pitchfork  in  the  far  comer 
that's  starting  to  show  some  rust,  and  a tractor  that  did  and 
didn't  work. 

How  would  you  say  a bam  smells?  An  earthy  blend 
of  well,  manure... rusty  metal... damp  wood... dry  hay... the 
scent  of  cats.. how  the  morning  smells  seeping  in  through 
cracks  of  timber.  A bam  is  a safe  place  for  children's  hide- 
and-seek  games,  for  owls  and  bats  to  snooze,  or  maybe 
where  someone-or  two-years  ago  stole  a first  kiss.  No 
heat,  not  much  light,  damp  alright,  but  a good  place  in  the 
summer  or  spring  to  get  away  to  for  a little  rest  or  to  find 
solitude  and  peace,  to  read  and  think  about  things. 

Bams,  I think,  are  places  where  life  comes  into 
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being  or  where  life  is  stored  up  until  the  right  time.  Bams 
are  for  building  things,  for  fixing  things,  for  keeping  life 
just  dry  enough  and  warm  enough  to  make  it  through.  I 
remember  one  evening  years  ago,  after  John  Flynn  had 
gone,  when  the  senior  high  fellowship  met  at  the 
Rozewski's  for  a game  of  volleyball  in  that  bam  on 
Coolidge  St.  Our  team  had  Charlotte  Palmiter  as  our  spik- 
er,  and  their  team  had  Joe. 

The  bam  now  belongs  to  the  Smith  family  - Skip 
and  Debby.  Debby  works  as  a night  nurse  with  infants  at 
Newton  Wellesley  Hospital.  Skip  runs  the  Sanborn 
Landscaping  Company-I  don’t  know  why  it  isn't  called 
the  Smith  Landscaping  Company.  Among  other  things, 
Skip  takes  care  of  mowing  the  church's  lawn  and  remov- 
ing snow  from  our  parking  lot. 

Now  the  Smiths  have  three  children:  David, 
Christina,  and  Andre w-and  dogs!  They  have  a lot  of  big, 
burly,  but  - thank  goodness-friendly  dogs.  The  dogs  are 
almost  as  large  as  Shetland  ponies,  or  maybe  bigger,  and 
they  howl  as  a chorus,  on  pitch,  whenever  anyone  comes 
to  the  house. 

This  fall,  in  October,  tragedy  struck  the  family. 
Without  sign  or  warning,  son  Andrew,  1 7,  took  his  life.  It 
happened  in  the  bam. 

We  were  all  traumatized  by  what  happened.  The 
shaking  of  our  foundations  and  the  ripples  of  our  grief 
went  out  through  the  community  as  if  a great  boulder  had 
been  dropped  in  Farm  Pond.  The  family,  Andrew's  school 
friends  and  classmates  and  teachers,  the  whole  communi- 
ty-together we  entered  a deep  chasm  of  darkness,  the 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

I remember  at  the  memorial  service  Christina  sang 
"Amazing  Grace"  a cappella.  We  were  all  ready  to  join  in 
to  help  sing,  but  she  didn't  falter  a note.  I had  never  seen 
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father  Skip  so  dressed  up.  At  first  he  didn't  look  right 
without  his  dirty  sweatshirt,  scuffed  work  boots,  ruddy 
face  and  messed  up  hair  sticking  out  from  his  woolen  cap. 

After  I got  used  to  him  looking  presentable,  I told 
him  he  looked  slightly  cherubic,  or  better,  like  a boyish 
deacon.  Skip  spoke  at  the  service  and  was  honest  enough 
to  admit  that  he  still  had  some  unfinished  business  with 
his  boy.  Don't  we  all  with  our  kids  and  with  our  parents? 

Debby  and  Skip  and  the  family  have  been  going 
forward  courageously  through  Thanksgiving  and  now 
Christmas.  Not  many  of  us  can  imagine  the  pain  and 
emptiness  of  life-back-to-normal  when  it  never  will  be, 
and  of  holidays  with  someone  forever  missing. 

Skip  said  he  decided  to  put  the  star  up  on  the  bam 
this  year  with  lights  he  found  in  Andrew's  bedroom. 
Someone  before  him  had  put  nails  above  the  bam  door,  so 
all  he  had  to  do  was  string  them. 

I guess  maybe  Debby  and  Skip  wanted  to  send  a 
message  with  that  shining  star  this  year.  When  adults  are 
coming  home  from  Roche  Bros.,  tired  and  wondering  if 
anyone  will  be  at  home  to  help  them  unload  all  the  gro- 
ceries, the  star  on  the  bam  will  be  a sign  of  hope. 

When  teenagers  come  cruising  down  Coolidge,  it 
will  remind  them  to  slow  down  and  take  it  easy:  Officer 
Matondi  may  be  hiding  behind  the  bam. 

When  the  little  children  in  the  back  seats  ride 
home  from  the  movies  or  the  Mall,  the  star  on  the  bam 
will  give  them  something  to  look  up  to,  a chance  to  ask 
their  parents  to  tell  them  again  that  old  story. 

The  story  is,  of  course,  about  the  Christmas  Star. 
Maybe  it  was  a comet,  who  knows?  It  led  the  searchers  on 
a journey  westward,  till  it  stopped  over  a bam  in  little 
Bethlehem.  An  old  bam  which  smelled  of  animal  breath 
and  worse.  A bam  where  a swallow  made  a nest  in  the 
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rafter,  and  the  chilly  wind  always  found  a way  to  enter 
uninvited.  A bam  with  a manger,  filled  with  straw,  not  that 
night  for  their  eating,  but  for  his  bed.  Just  a bam  for 
unnamed  animals  and  poor  hoboes  to  bed  down  in,  and 
for  peasants  to  sneak  off  to  for  a drink  or  a dice  game. 

A bam  became  a birthplace  for  a child.  A special 
Child  of  God  who  pierced  that  blackest  of  nights  with  a 
shining  brilliance  from  Beyond.  It  was  a radiance  never  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  all  the  deep  darkness  of  this  world. 

That's  the  story  the  little  children  in  the  backseats 
will  ask  their  front-seat  parents  to  tell  them,  as  they  ride 
home,  down  Coolidge  St.  and  see  that  giant  star  on  the  bam. 

Now  at  first,  when  I saw  it,  on  Tuesday  night,  I 
thought  it  just  might  be  the  Christmas  Star,  the  second 
coming,  from  tiny  Bethlehem  to  tiny  Sherbom.  But  as  I 
got  closer,  I knew  it  wasn't-because  it  was  parallel  to  the 
road,  instead  of  perpendicular.  The  Christmas  Star  would 
always  be  right  in  front  of  you,  not  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

It  wasn't  the  Christmas  Star,  and  yet,  it  was  star 
enough  for  me. 

There  it  was,  overtop  of  the  wide  bam  door-shin- 
ing for  all  its  worth,  for  all  the  world.  Piercing  the 
straightaway,  Coolidge  darkness.  A beam  unafraid,  pro- 
claiming God's  quiet  victory  in  the  night. 

A Child  was  bom  in  a bam.  We  are  not,  we  shall 
never  be  alone.  "'The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  will  never  overcome  it."  (John  1) 

Dear  God, 

Maybe  we're  not  looking  up,  too  tired,  too  busy, 
too  much  watching  our  own  step,  lest  we  stumble.  Some 
of  us  " beneath  life's  crushing  load,  " some  "bending  low, " 
some  "toiling  with  painful  steps  and  slow  ",  . maybe  we  are 
not  looking  up. 
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So  lift  our  heavy  eyes,  O God,  by  your  gentle 
grace.  Lift  our  vision,  at  least  tonight. 

"Star  of  wonder,  star  of  light 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright" 

We  would  see,  we  would  see. 

Amen. 
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Follow  Me 

vvv 

Preference  or  Faith? 
Present  Your  Bodies! 
Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ 
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Preference  or  Faith? 


August  2,  1998  Exodus  14:21-31 

Hebrews  11:23-29 

If  you  should  ever  need  to  be  admitted  to  Leonard 
Morse  Hospital  in  Natick,  be  prepared  upon  your  entrance 
to  answer  four  important  questions:  1)  Do  you  have  insur- 
ance? (Let's  see  your  card.)  2)  Where  does  it  hurt?  (Point 
to  it.)  3)  Whom  should  we  notify  in  case  you  never  make 
it  out  of  the  hospital  alive?  (Just  kidding.)  and  4)  What  is 
your  religious  preference? 

This  last  question  may  be  the  most  significant  of  all. 

Note  that  you  are  not  asked,  "What  is  your  faith?” 
That  is,  whom  or  what  do  you  worship,  where  is  your  ulti- 
mate authority,  for  what  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice?  You're 
not  asked  the  "faith"  question,  but  the  "preference"  question. 

The  admitting  clerk  says,  "What  is  your  preference 
in  religion?  It's  like  being  asked,  "Do  you  prefer  mint 
chocolate  chip  or  butter  pecan?  Do  you  favor  American- 
made  cars  or  Japanese?  Would  you  rather  watch  the 
evening  news  with  Peter  Jennings  or  Tom  Brokaw?" 

When  you  are  admitted  into  the  hospital  with 
something  serious,  maybe  life-threatening,  and  your 
clothes,  wallet  and  car  keys  are  taken  away,  and  the  only 
thing  between  you  and  the  operating  table  is  a Johnny 
without  a back,  it  is  very  significant  that  nobody  asks 
about  your  faith,  your  deep-down  "soul  conviction";  they 
only  want  to  mark  down  your  "religious  preference." 

How  do  people  answer  such  a question?  "Oh, 
generic  Protestant,  if  I have  to  say  something."  "Well  I 
guess  you'd  say  I'm  a cultural,  cafeteria  Catholic."  "My 
mother  was  a lukewarm  Unitarian  and  my  father  was  an 
overheated  Baptist.  I suppose  that  makes  me,  what  would 
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you  say-confused?"  "Jehovah’s  Witness,  thank  you  for  ask- 
ing. And  by  the  way  would  you  be  interested  in  this  tract?" 

At  Leonard  Morse,  you  may  also  choose  "other" 
as  your  religious  preference.  But  other  than  what?  And 
there  is  this  category:  "Religious  Preference,  None."  This 
means,  "I  don't  like  mint  chocolate  chip  or  butter  pecan, 
I'm  just  not  fond  of  ice  cream." 

I've  always  been  tempted  to  visit  one  of  those 
"none"  patients.  If  supposedly  there  are  no  atheists  in  fox 
holes,  what  about  hospital  beds? 

Visiting  at  the  hospital  this  week,  I got  to  wonder- 
ing: Is  religion  anything  more  than  just  a preference?  A 
liking,  a label,  an  inheritance,  just  an  "eeny-meeny- 
miney-mo"  kind  of  thing? 

Or  another  way  to  ask  it:  "Does  a person's  religion 
-yours  or  mine-make  any  real  and  significant  difference 
in  one's  life,  other  than  determining  which,  if  any,  kind  of 
chaplain  visits  you  in  the  hospital?” 

Practically  speaking,  do  you  or  I do  anything  dif- 
ferently because  our  religious  preference  is  Christian  or 
Protestant  or  Congregationalist  or  United  Church  of 
Christ  or  Pilgrim? 

I tried  to  imagine  what  we  might  say  about  the  dif- 
ference our  religious  preference  makes  in  our  daily  life. 
"Oh,  I try  to  treat  people  kindly  and  fairly,  except  when 
I'm  driving... I don't  cheat  on  my  taxes  anymore  than  my 
neighbor  does... I get  to  church  when  it's  convenient... I 
help  out  in  the  community  if  I have  time... I'm  tolerant 
about  most  things... I'm  grateful  to  be  an  American... I 
teach  my  kids  right  from  wrong  and  want  them  exposed 
(like  chicken  pox)  to  religion... I try  to  keep  my  garage 
clean... I sort  of  pray  when  the  going  gets  tough... I appre- 
ciate a sunset... I pet  stray  animals... and  I wouldn't  mind 
leaving  this  world  better  than  I found  it." 
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I guess  that's  the  sort  of  difference  our  religious 
preference  would  make;  at  least  that's  what  I imagine  any 
of  us  saying.  But  our  Bible  readings  today  are  talking 
about  something  quite  different-about  faith. 

Faith.. .it's  a little  hard  to  define.  But  sometimes 
we  get  a sense-Faith  is  a kind  of  passion  at  the  core. 
Something  we  hold  onto  for  dear  life;  something  that 
holds  on  to  us.  Faith  is  belief,  trust,  fidelity.  It  is  the 
courage  to  leave  home  without  having  to  take  all  the  fur- 
niture with  us.  (David  Duncombe)  Faith  is  a gift  received 
from  God,  and  our  gift  offered  in  return. 

Faith  is  "the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
conviction  of  things  not  seen."  (Hebrews  1 1 : 1 ) It  is  some- 
thing which  lives,  stretches,  and  grows.  Christian  faith  is 
saying  "Yes"  with  my  life  in  response  to  God-in-Christ 
saying  "Yes"  to  my  life. 

Faith  marks  our  deepest  identity  like  a spiritual 
tattoo,  impressed  and  hidden  in  the  soul.  Faith  is  a chosen 
and  cultivated  commitment.  That  pearl  of  great  price  - as 
Jesus  spoke-for  which  we  are  willing  to  make  daily  sac- 
rifice. Faith  names  who  walks  beside  us,  whom  we  shall 
follow,  through  joy  and  trial,  duty  and  temptation.  For 
Christians,  of  course,  it  is  the  living  Christ.  Faith,  along 
with  hope  and  love,  these  three  abide.  (I  Corinthians  13) 

When  I listen  to  today's  excerpt  from  our  summer 
reading  of  the  "Roll  Call  of  Faith"  from  the  book  of 
Hebrews,  chapter  1 1 , I am  quite  astounded  by  the  differ- 
ence faith  made  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and  his  people,  a 
whole  lot  more  difference  than  something  called  "reli- 
gious preference": 

By  faith,  baby  Moses  was  hidden  by  his  parents, 
not  afraid  of  pharoah.  The  difference  faith  makes  is  bold 
risk-taking. 

By  faith,  Moses,  when  grown,  refused  to  be  called 
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a son  of  pharaoh,  choosing  rather  to  share  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  people.  The  difference  faith  makes  is 
self-sacrifice  and  compassion  for  the  needy. 

By  faith,  Moses  left  Egypt,  unafraid  of  the  king's 
anger.  The  difference  faith  makes  is  courage  under  fire. 

By  faith,  his  people  passed  through  the  Red  Sea, 
as  if  on  dry  land.  The  difference  faith  makes  is  the  gutsy 
trust  to  give  up  the  security  of  slavery  for  a new  covenant 
of  freedom  and  a promised  land. 

By  faith,  Moses  and  his  people  were  fearless,  per- 
severing, daring,  and  long-suffering. 

There's  a world  of  difference  between  what  we  so 
blithely  today  call  "religious  preference"  and  what  the 
Bible  calls  "faith." 

One  is  so  superficial,  the  other  sacrificial.  One  is 
an  easy  choice,  the  other  costly  and  joyful. 

One  is  a convenience  leaving  us  unchanged;  the 
other  is  a life-changing  commitment. 

One  is  simply  a label,  the  other  deeply  a life. 

Religious  preference  melts  away  as  easily  as  a 
butter  pecan  cone  on  a warm  summer  afternoon.  Faith  is 
like  a stream  of  living  water  within,  nourishing  our  soul 
in  every  season. 

So  which  do  you  want  to  carry  with  you  on  that 
next  trip  to  the  hospital? 

Long,  so  long  ago,  a man  named  Moses  was  being 
admitted  to  Cedars  Sinai  Hospital  with  second  degree 
bums,  allegedly  from  a flaming  bush.  After  concern  about 
his  HMO  card,  and  where  exactly  it  hurt,  the  admitting 
clerk  said,  "Religious  preference,  please?" 

Moses  looked  puzzled.  "What's  that?" 

"Look  mister,  I'm  in  a hurry.  Do  you  want  me  to 
check  Egyptian  god  Ra,  the  Hebrew  God  Yahweh, 
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"other",  or  "none?" 

"Check  'none',"  Moses  replied.  "I  have  no  reli- 
gious preference.” 

"I  have  only  faith,"  he  continued... "faith  in  the 
Eternal  God,  who  hears  the  cries  of  the  suffering,  who 
frees  the  captives  and  calls  them  into  covenant,  who  gives 
the  light  of  his  law  and  who  leads  his  people  with  cloud 
by  day  and  pillar  by  night,  who  grants  those  who  trust  him 
a promised  land,  here  and  hereafter,  and  who,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  will  visit  us  with  a Messiah,  to  redeem  us 
from  our  sin  and  suffering  and  to  raise  us  to  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life." 

"This  is  my  faith,"  Moses  said. 

" Yeh,  yeh,"  replied  the  admitting  clerk.  "You’ll  be 
in  room  306." 


Save  us,  O Lord,  from  unthinking  conviction,  from 
passionless  preference,  from  the  superficiality  of  easy 
options  which  in  the  end  don't  mean  a thing.  By  grace, 
grant  us  faith,  growing  strong  and  deep,  guiding  us  in  the 
way  of  Christ,  from  here  to  eternity. 

Amen. 
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Present  Your  Bodies! 


November  12,  2000  Genesis  1:26-31  • Romans  12:1-2 
I Corinthians  6:12-20 

Sometimes  when  I read  the  Bible,  I can’t  help 
but  smile. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  weightiest  epistle  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  after  he  has 
explained  the  gift  of  God's  salvation  in  Christ  in  1 1 dense 
and  profound  chapters,  then  sums  up  what  he  expects 
those  Roman  Christians  to  do  about  it. 

’’Therefore  brothers  and  sisters,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  present  your  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship." 

In  essence,  Paul  is  saying  this:  after  we  hear  the 
Good  News  proclaimed,  hear  it  and  believe  it  and  trust  it, 
our  job  is  to  "present  our  bodies"  to  God. 

And  this  is  where  I begin  to  smile.... 

I imagine  that  next  fall  in  our  stewardship  cam- 
paign, in  addition  to  presenting  on  the  altar  our  financial 
pledge  cards,  perhaps,  if  it  would  be  okay  with  you,  we 
could  also  present  our  bodies. 

Here's  how  I think  it  might  work.  One  Sunday  in 
late  October  we  would  turn  the  church  thermostat  up 
quite  high.  We  would  all  agree  ahead  of  time  to  come  to 
Sunday  worship  in  our  bathing  suits.  The  style  of  your 
suit  would  be  up  to  the  individual,  of  course.  However,  do 
keep  in  mind  we  have  impressionable  children  and  elders 
with  bad  hearts. 

For  a moment  just  imagine  what  your  church 
friends  might  look  like  sitting  there  in  the  pew,  standing 
next  to  you  to  sing,  sipping  and  jostling  at  coffee  hour  in 
their  bathing  suits.  And  imagine  how  your  church  friends 
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might  imagine  you  to  look  in  your  suit! 

(I  haven't  figured  out  how  we  would  handle  the 
problem  of  drop-in  visitors  that  day,  but  perhaps  the  dea- 
cons could  have  a supply  of  extra  bathing  suits  left  over 
from  the  fall  mission  clothing  drive.) 

At  any  rate,  as  each  worshipper  entered  the 
church's  front  door  (if  we  had  any  worshippers  that 
Sunday),  each  person  would  be  photographed  by  Rose 
Strehlke  with  an  old  Polaroid  camera.  Of  course,  Rose 
herself  would  be  in  a stylish,  Italian-import  bathing  suit  as 
well.  Rose  would  then  give  each  worshipper  a picture  of 
him/herself  to  be  carried  upstairs  into  the  sanctuary. 

Then  at  the  designated  moment  of  dedication  in 
the  service,  the  deacons  (with  eyes  closed  in  prayer) 
would  guide  all  worshippers  to  come  forward  down  the 
center  aisle.  Each  person  would  reverently  (and  hurried- 
ly) place  a picture,  face-up,  in  an  offering  plate  on  the 
altar,  as  the  congregation  softly  sings,  "Just  As  I Am"  or 
"How  Firm  a Foundation."  We  would  then  return  to  our 
seats  by  a side  aisle.  Can  you  picture  it? 

We  might  call  this  special  stewardship  day, 
"Presenting  Your  Bodies  as  a Living  Sacrifice  Sunday," 
and  needless  to  say,  all  would  be  welcome. 

Now  I immediately  realize  as  I share  this  idea,  that 
in  some  ways  it  is  quite  radical,  not  to  mention  revealing. 
Perhaps  we  might  like  to  ease  into  it  in  the  first  year  by 
having  only  the  clergy  and  choir  wear  bathing  suits  under 
their  robes.  Or,  we  could  simply  ask  only  the  new  mem- 
bers to  do  this  as  our  special  ritual  of  hospitality. 

I remind  you  that  in  April  of  this  year  we  tried 
foot-washing  on  Maundy  Thursday  at  the  Bethel  Church, 
following  Jesus'  example.  That  only  took  twenty  years  for 
us  to  work  up  the  courage!  So  I am  mildly  confident  that 
with  enough  prep  time,  we  all  might  just  be  ready  for 
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"Presenting  Your  Bodies  as  a Living  Sacrifice  Sunday"  in, 
say,  the  fall  of  2476! 

But  just  imagine  for  a moment,  if  we  planned  on 
dedicating  our  bodies  to  God  in  this  way,  say  next 
October,  a whole  year  away,  what  would  you  and  I have 
to  do,  starting  today,  in  order  to  have  presentable, 
bathing-suit  bodies  by  next  autumn? 

Let  me  count  the  ways.  For  some,  following  cof- 
fee hour,  an  immediate  diet.  For  others,  more  or  some  or 
just  a little  exercise.  We  would  have  to  face  our  food  and 
drink  and  drug  addictions.  Dwight  Robinson  suggested 
we  install  an  invisible,  electric  fence  between  Pilgrim 
Church  and  Dunkin'  Donuts  next  door.  And  I don't  think 
he  was  just  talking  about  me! 

Some  might  want  to  stop  at  the  Vitamin  Shoppe 
on  Rt.  9,  or  double  up  on  visits  to  the  health  club,  or  seek 
out  an  underground  tattoo  parlor  for  something  discreetly 
religious,  or  find  a dermatologist  who  removes  tattoos 
from  an  earlier,  indiscreet  era. 

And  what  would  we  plan  to  do  about  all  our  scars, 
sags,  our  bulges  and  bumps  in  all  the  wrong  places?  I can 
see  that  some  in  our  congregation  would  perhaps  need  to 
consider  hair  transplants.  Face  lifts.  Chemical  peels. 
Various  parts  of  various  parishioners  might  need,  dare  I 
say,  augmentation  or  reduction. 

Also  available  is  lipo,  please  now  modestly  check 
your  chin,  stomach,  knee,  or  thigh. 

Or  have  you  considered  some  kind  of  "plasty?"  How 
many  need  blepharoplasty?  Rhinoplasty?  Abdominoplasty? 
That  is,  plasty  of  the  eyelid,  nose,  and  tummy. 

Each  of  us  must  answer  for  him  or  herself.  In 
preparation  for  next  fall's  fictitious  "Present  Your  Bodies 
as  a Living  Sacrifice  Sunday,"  what  do  you  need  to  do,  if 
anything,  to  make  your  body  presentable  to  God? 
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It  seems  that  whenever  we  begin  to  think  and  talk 
about  our  bodies,  we  become  uncomfortable,  especially 
in  church.  Aren't  we  supposed  to  be  spiritual,  above  such 
things  as  flesh  and  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  pleasure  and 
pain,  sex  and  body  image? 

Indeed  our  bodies  are  a problem.  No  doubt  about 
it.  They  never  quite  work  right.  Certainly  they  never  quite 
look  right.  Truth  be  told,  we're  a little  afraid  of  them.  We 
get  nervous  around  them.  Sometimes  we  love  them, 
sometimes  we  hate  them.  We  get  embarrassed  by  how 
they  look  and  smell  and  feel.  Anxiety,  guilt,  shame,  anger. 
What's  your  body  emotion?  And  not  long  after  we  start  to 
get  comfortable  in  our  skin,  our  flesh  too  soon  begins  to 
wear  out,  and  we  die.  What  a bummer  our  bodies! 

Part  of  the  problem  is  simply  our  humanness.  We 
are  mortal  body-selves,  made  of  dust  and  spirit,  but  clear- 
ly dust.  We  are  by  nature  limited  and  flawed  creatures,  not 
gods  and  goddesses.  It's  a miracle  to  me  our  bodies  do  as 
well  as  they  do,  for  as  long  as  they  do! 

But  part  of  the  problem  also  is  what  our  culture 
teaches  and  trains  us  to  believe  about  our  bodies.  Society 
shows  us  what  is  beautiful  and  how  we  should  look.  And 
now  not  only  have  women  and  girls  been  brainwashed 
about  the  definition  of  beauty  and  success  and  body 
image  and  happiness,  but  men  and  boys  are  also  being 
seduced  by  similarly  suspect  cultural  values. 

I read  recently  that  in  1972,  one  in  six  men  said 
they  did  not  like  their  appearance.  Today,  it's  50%  of  men. 
And  the  use  of  synthetic  testosterone  known  as  anabolic 
steroids  has  risen  50%  in  the  past  four  years  by  teenage 
boys  who  desire  more  and  bigger  and  firmer  muscles. 
Along  with  anorexia  in  females,  we  now  have  bigorexia 
in  males,  well-developed  males  looking  in  the  mirror  and 
seeing  themselves  as  90  lb.  weaklings. 
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If  you  listen  to  our  mass  culture  long  enough  and 
uncritically  enough,  you  would  learn  that  our  bodies  are 
commodities  to  be  bought  and  sold  ...burdens  to  be 
endured  or  discarded... pleasure  machines  to  be  grati- 
fied... objects  to  be  manipulated,  controlled,  used  and 
abused... projects  to  be  perfected  ...or  idols  to  be  adored. 
All  are  false  and  harmful  misunderstandings  of  our  bodies. 

Children  and  teenagers  beware!  Cosmetic  surgery 
by  American  teens  has  risen  95%  since  1992.  Thank  God 
for  our  church’s  8th  grade  sex  education  program! 

The  apostle  Paul  warned... ”Do  not  be  conformed 
to  this  world. . . " Or  as  one  modem  paraphrase  of  Romans 
12:2  expresses  it,  "Don't  become  so  well-adjusted  to  your 
culture  that  you  fit  into  it  without  even  thinking.  Instead, 
fix  your  attention  on  God,  and  you'll  be  changed  from  the 
inside  out."  (Eugene  Peterson) 

As  persons  of  Christian  faith,  we  must  think  about 
our  bodies  in  a radically  different  way.  I commend  to  you 
four  simple  phrases  from  our  scripture  readings  today. 
Four  phrases  which  together  remind  us  of  who  we  are  as 
body-spirit  selves  before  God: 

1 . Created  in  God's  image  - God  made  us  who  we 
are.  Each  body  is  a gift.  God  made  us  body  and  more  than 
body.  We  are  body  and  soul  interwoven,  as  Charles 
Swinburne  once  expressed  it,  "Body  and  soul  are  twins: 
God  only  knows  which  is  which."  Created  in  God's 
image,  our  bodies  are  good,  good  gifts,  because  they  are 
of  God. 

2.  From  Psalm  139,  our  call  to  worship  this  morn- 
ing, " we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. " The  human 
self-body  and  soul-is  a marvel,  a mystery,  a miracle 
designed  by  God.  That  Old  Testament  word,  "fearfully," 
means  that  God  made  humans  to  be  respected  and  hon- 
ored. All  shapes,  colors,  ages,  conditions,  variations.  "We 
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are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

3.  From  Paul's  letter  - our  body  is  a temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  are  stewards  of  the  temple.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  to  keep  our  bodies  clean,  fit,  wholesome  and 
healthy... not  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  to  draw  attention  to 
itself,  but  as  a way  of  saying  thanks  to  God.  Our  body,  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  " Glorify  God  in  your  body."  Whatever  kind  of 
body  you  have,  whatever  shape  or  misshape  you  are  in, 
whatever  illness  or  strength  or  something  in  between  is 
your  current  lot,  you  are  to  glorify  God  in  your  body. 
Who  you  are,  what  you  do,  in  your  body,  should  make 
God  smile.  I have  a feeling  each  of  us  can  find  our  own 
unique  way  to  glorify  God  in,  with,  through  our  own 
peculiar  body. 

I commend  these  four  Scriptural  phrases  to  you,  to 
carry  with  you  in  your  life  in  your  body. 

Created  in  God’s  image... 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made... 

A temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit... 

Glorify  God  in  your  Body. 

Just  imagine  it... you're  walking  up  the  church 
aisle  in  your  bathing  suit,  ready  to  put  your  Polaroid  in  the 
offering  plate. 

And  you  begin  to  hear  God  whispering  to  you 
ever  so  gently.. .God  says,  "Hey,  good  looking... yes,  I 
mean  you,  you're  looking  just  fine.  Thanks  for  coming 
forward  and  offering  yourself. 

“You  see  that  Cross  ahead  of  you,  there  on  the 
altar?  My  child  Jesus,  he  wasn't  any  Adonis,  you  know. 
Should've  had  braces  for  his  teeth,  had  bad  foot  problems 
from  all  that  walking.  And  that  Cross,  at  33,  excruciating- 
ly disfiguring  for  him  and  for  me.  But  my  Spirit  was  part 
of  him,  from  the  baby  flesh  in  that  poor  manger  all  the 
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way  to  the  Cross,  and  to  his  Easter  body  afterwards.  He 
gave  himself,  all  of  him,  to  do  my  will  and  to  share  my 
love.  When  you  put  your  bathing- suit  picture  down  in 
front  of  the  Cross,  I'm  pleased.  And  I promise  to  put  to 
good  use  your  body  presented  to  me.  I will  speak  through 
it,  touching  others  with  my  love,  bringing  some  peace  and 
hope  and  comfort  and  strength  into  this  world. 

"And  you  might  think  of  it  as  a sacrifice  you  are 
making,  but  I assure  you,  my  child,  such  a living  sacrifice 
is  my  will  for  you-and  your  highest  good,  your  greatest 
joy. 

"And  by  the  way,  great  bathing  suit!” 

Do  you  really  want  our  bodies,  Lord,  I mean  our 
bodies,  have  you  seen  them  lately?  We've  sort  of  let  them 
go,  hoping  you  wouldn't  notice.  And  more  than  anything 
we've  been  frustrated  with  them,  resenting  them,  resent- 
ing ourselves. 

But  if  you  want  them,  Lord,  you  can  have  them.  We 
offer  them  to  you,  fully  clothed.  We  pray  for  your  life  and 
Spirit,  your  love  and  power,  to  be  in  them  and  through 
them  for  others.  I guess  we  really  don’t  need  a body  to  die 
for,  Lord.  May  we  only  find  a little  body  peace  and  joy  in 
being  a living  sacrifice  unto  you. 

With  Christ. 

Amen. 
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Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ 

June  20, 1999  Matthew  10:24-33  • Romans  6:1-11 

Who  doesn’t  love  a baptism  at  Pilgrim  Church? 
Someone  may  say  the  sermon  was  too  long  or  a hymn 
unfamiliar,  but  nobody  complains  about  a baptism. 

Consider  the  cast  of  characters.  Precious  infants, 
God's  greatest  gifts  at  the  center... often  dressed  in  white 
and  sometimes  wearing  a family  baptismal  gown.  The 
baptized  are  surrounded  by  grateful,  eager  parents,  trust- 
ed godparents,  and  proud  grandparents.  There  are  beam- 
ing friends  and  a caring,  curious  congregation. 

We  join  together  for  a few  words  of  scripture  and 
prayer.  Some  important  promises  are  made.  Add  a little 
sprinkled  water,  rose  bud  and  candle.  We  watch  to  see 
how  the  baby  reacts,  and  whether  the  deacons  will  able  to 
keep  the  child  content.  We  say  to  the  child,  "God  loves 
you  and  so  do  we." 

There  is  something  so  tender  and  intimate  about  a 
baptism.  It  is  a gentle,  spiritual  wonder  that  stills  all  noise 
(except  a baby’s  wailing)  and  melts  any  hardness  within  us. 

In  baptism  we  pray  Christ's  blessing;  we  welcome 
into  Christ’s  family;  we  invoke  God  as  Trinitarian  Giver 
of  life  and  new  life. 

Everybody  loves  a baptism,  especially  the  other 
children.  It  takes  us  all  back  to  a time  of  innocence  and 
fresh  beginning,  when  life  is  full  of  all  grace  and  possi- 
bility. Sweet,  serene  baptism. 

But  then  on  a Sunday  like  today,  our  prescribed 
reading  from  the  New  Testament  epistle  jars  and  con- 
founds us  with  its  words  about  baptism.  The  apostle  Paul 
writes,  "All  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death.  [In  baptism]  we  have  been  buried 
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with  him  into  death... so  that,  just  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  so  we  might  walk  with  Christ  in  newness 
of  life.,  .united  with  him  in  death,  united  with  him  in  res- 
urrection. We  die  to  sin... and  live  to  God.M 

Wow! 

The  Bible  is  here  saying  that  baptism  has  some- 
thing mysteriously  to  do  with  dying  and  rising  with 
Christ;  and  all  the  while,  we  thought  baptism  was  simply 
asking  God  to  sprinkle  a little  cutey  with  kindness  and  to 
make  a nice  person  even  nicer. 

All  these  years  we’ve  learned  that  baptism  is  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  little  babies... and  welcoming  them 
into  the  church  family... hearing  parents  and  godparents 
promise  to  read  their  children  Bible  stories  at  home  and 
bring  them  to  Sunday  school... and  reminding  us  that 
Jesus  loves  all  the  little  children. 

But  then  today  we  hear  something  more... that  in 
baptism,  we  are  joined  with  Christ,  in  some  profoundly 
mysterious  way,  joined  with  him  in  his  death  and  also  in 
his  rising  from  the  dead. 

This  is  baptism  as  spiritual  transformation.  As  we 
are  joined  with  Christ  in  baptism,  something  in  us  dies 
and  something  in  us  is  bom  anew  and  meant  to  grow. 

Something  is  buried  in  the  tomb;  something  rises 
from  the  grave. 

Like  with  Noah  and  the  flood,  something  is 
drowned,  and  something  is  saved.  And  we  look  at  those 
precious  little  babies  and  the  sprinkling  of  water  on  their 
heads  and  say,  "How  can  this  be?" 

Several  years  ago  a group  of  Pilgrim  Church  pil- 
grims toured  the  Holy  Land.  When  we  got  to  the  river 
Jordan  where  Jesus  himself  was  baptized  by  John  the 
Baptist,  one  of  our  own  church  members  was  baptized. 
Margaret  Paine  had  never  been  baptized  and  so  asked  to 
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be.  She  and  the  Rev.  Tom  Hunt  and  I all  got  on  our 
bathing  suits  (as  well  as  long,  white  baptismal  robes)  and 
waded  out  into  the  cold  Jordan.  After  prayers  and  scrip- 
ture, Tom  and  I lowered  Margaret  down  backwards  for  a 
full  immersion,  brought  her  up,  then  down  and  up,  down 
and  up,  three  times.  (Margaret  had  built  up  multiple  lay- 
ers of  original  sin!) 

When  someone  asked  me  later  why  three  times,  I 
said,  "If  you  knew  Margaret,  like  I know  Margaret...." 
Three  for  the  Holy  Trinity:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit... 
and  three  for  the  three  days  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb. 

If  you  ask  Margaret  about  that  experience,  I bet 
she  would  admit  to  at  least  some  measure  of  fear.  Fear  of 
Tom's  and  my  upper  body  strength,  fear  of  being  out  of 
control,  fear  of  drowning-and  perhaps  underneath  it  all, 
fear  of  that  mysterious  spiritual  power  of  baptism. 

Baptism  by  full  immersion  in  the  Jordan  River 
points  to  what  the  Apostle  Paul  was  getting  at  in  his  let- 
ter. Baptism  is  a spiritual  dying  and  rising  with  Christ. 
Our  life-long  tendency  towards  self-centeredness  is  sym- 
bolically drowned;  what  arises  is  a God-centered  life.  Our 
motivations  of  fear  and  hostility,  prejudice  and  hurtful- 
ness are  drowned;  what  arises  is  the  new  motivation  of 
love  and  joy  and  peace.  What  is  drowned  is  the  power  of 
sin  in  our  lives;  what  arises  is  the  power  of  grace. 

In  baptism  something  dies  and  something  rises. 
We  are  used  to  talking  about  dying  and  rising  at  the  end 
of  one's  earthly  life,  but  now  we  are  talking  about  it  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  Becoming  a Christian  is  a daily  dying 
and  rising  with  Christ  all  throughout  our  lives. 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  church  that  baptismal  fonts  were  often  built  in 
the  shape  of  tombs? 

Did  you  know  that  until  the  Middle  Ages  baptisms 
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were  often  done  at  night  on  Easter  Eve,  to  symbolize  a 
dying  in  the  darkness  and  a rising  in  the  new  light  of  Easter? 

Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  early  church  leaders, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  4th  century  would  say  to  those 
baptized,  'Three  times  you  were  plunged  into  the  water 
and  came  forth  ...  by  this  action,  you  died  and  you  were 
bom,  and  for  you  the  saving  water  was  at  once  a grave 
and  the  womb  of  a mother"? 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  to  think  of  baptism  as 
a symbolic,  spiritual  dying  and  rising  with  Christ?  We 
say,  "But  these  beautiful  little  infants  have  just  been  given 
to  us  by  God;  how  can  we  talk  about  dying  and  rising?" 

We  say,  "These  little  ones  are  still  so  innocent. 
What  sense  does  it  make  to  talk  of  dying  to  sin  and  rising 
to  newness  of  life?" 

We  say,  "How  can  little  babies  die  and  rise  with 
Christ  when  they  don't  even  know  they  are  being  baptized?" 

It  only  makes  sense  if  we  think  of  baptism  as  a 
beginning,  a one-time  event  which  takes  a whole  life- 
time—and  beyond  this  life-to  fulfill.  It  only  makes  sense  if 
God  is  the  Initiator  in  baptism,  not  we  ourselves.  God's 
spiritual  power  is  set  in  motion  in  this  sacrament. 

Baptism  is  a process  of  spiritual  transformation,  of 
dying  and  rising  every  day.  We  start  in  infancy  and  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  we  need  to  become  more  Christ-like. 

And  of  course,  babies  are  sinless  in  the  sense  of 
having  responsibility  for  knowing  right  and  wrong.  Yet 
we  are  never  more  self-absorbed,  never  more  centered  on 
self  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  than  we  are  in  infancy 
(except  perhaps  when  we  are  very  old  and  have  regressed 
to  being  very  young!).  This  narcissistic  self  and  self-will 
at  the  center  of  life— this  is  what  must  die  in  us  all  if  we 
are  to  be  formed  into  Christ.  And  this  process  takes  more 
than  a lifetime  of  cooperation  between  the  grace  of  God 
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and  the  response  of  human  faith. 

There  has  always  been  a part  of  me  which  is 
attracted  to  full-immersion  baptism  in  a cold,  deep,  fast- 
rushing  stream.  The  closest  I've  ever  come  to  it  is  to  stand 
as  a boy  under  a cascading  mountain  waterfall.  Pounding, 
crashing,  crushing... as  the  Old  Testament  psalmist 
expressed  it,  "all  your  waves  and  your  billows,  O God, 
have  gone  over  me."  (Psalm  42) 

In  my  imaginary  baptism  by  immersion,  there  is  a 
cleansing  from  head  to  toe  that  I seek.  There  is  a Power- 
greater- than- self  to  which  I want  to  give  myself.  There  is 
a terrifying  going  under,  going  deeper,  that  I long  for, 
trusting  like  Jonah  that  I will  be  safely  swallowed.  There 
is  a hope  for  bracing  new  life,  called  forth  to  arise  from 
beyond  my  own  strength. 

I know  in  my  soul  that  baptism  in  Christ  is  not 
cute  or  pretty  or  something  nice  we  do  to  babies. 

Baptism  is  transformation.  Begun  now,  lasting 
forever.  The  mighty  work  of  God  within  us.  Christ  beside 
us,  going  under  all  the  way  with  us  and  arising  in  glory  at 
our  side. 

I simply  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries of  mercy  in  our  faith.  We  can  only  be  as  little  chil- 
dren, trusting  God,  to  bring  forth  his  best  for  us,  in  us. 

In  the  deep  waters  of  baptism,  we  die  and  rise-in 
Christ-to  live  anew  as  God  always  intended. 

We  remember  our  baptism  with  thanksgiving,  O 
God.  The  water  of  the  font  begins  our  life  in  Christ  with- 
out end. 

Amen. 
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vvv 
So  Why? 

Now  is  the  Time  of  God's  Favor 
...Now  is  the  Day  of  Salvation 

"Take  Heart,  It  is  I,  Do  not  be  Afraid 


ff 


How  Long,  O Lord?  Going  the  Distance 


So  Why? 


November  25,  2001  John  9:1-12 

I Corinthians  13:  8-13 

For  our  sermon  today,  let’s  pretend  this  is  a class- 
room and  that  you  are  a seminary  class,  Christian 
Theology  101.  You're  all  becoming  ministers,  which  of 
course  in  a way  you  already  are!  I will  play  the  role  of 
professor  and  you,  the  students.  You  have  all  come  to 
class  today  well  prepared,  with  your  homework  done, 
your  stomachs  full  of  turkey,  and  with  searching  minds  all 
above  average. 

This  morning,  class,  I will  present  to  you  a case 
study.  A real  life  case  study  which  will  be  followed  by 
some  reflections  together.  At  the  end  of  the  class  I will 
assign  your  homework,  due  before  Christmas,  so  it  would 
be  best  to  pay  close  attention. 

The  case  study  we  will  consider  today  is  actually 
my  own.  It  centers  upon  my  recent  illness  and  recovery. 
As  you  listen  to  this  case  study,  ask  yourselves  these 
questions:  "Why  did  things  happen  as  they  did?"  "What 
were  the  forces  at  work?"  "What  do  you  believe  was 
going  on  behind  the  scenes,  underneath  the  obvious,  there 
in  the  shadows  of  the  story?" 

Are  you  ready  to  listen  and  to  ponder  with  me? 

The  story  begins  late  last  spring  when  your  pro- 
fessor experienced  some  unusual  chest  sensations-sort  of 
a persistent,  dull  ache.  The  obvious  thing  to  check  out  was 
the  heart,  since  heart  problems  have  been  a problem  in  the 
past.  Heart  checked  out  A-OK.  Symptoms  persisted. 
Cardiologist  passed  professor  on  to  internist.  This  was  a 
relatively  new  internist  whom  the  professor  had  found 
after  losing  confidence  in  his  former  doctor.  Professor's 
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wife  deserves  credit  for  locating  new,  young  internist 
through  her  nursing  connections. 

New  internist  checked  out  the  professor  very  thor- 
oughly, and  said,  ’’Let's  do  some  tests."  These  tests 
included  not  only  standard  blood  tests,  but  in  addition,  an 
abdominal  ultrasound  because  the  doctor  said,  "Well,  let's 
just  see."  As  the  tests  were  being  done,  chest  symptoms 
began  to  diminish.  (You  know  how  that  is!)  By  the  time 
the  tests  results  were  in,  the  problem  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished. All  tests  reports  were  fine,  except  for  this  one, 
small  "shadow  thing"  there  on  the  pancreas.  "Maybe 
nothing,  maybe  something,"  the  young  internist  said. 

More  tests.  More  invasive  tests.  At  a bigger  hos- 
pital. Yes,  definitely  something  on  the  pancreas. 
"Probably  fine,  but  best  to  take  a look." 

This  professor  was  then  handed  off  to  a surgeon 
who  asked  for  more  tests.  The  verdict:  "Must  operate  to 
be  sure,  to  see  and  to  remove."  Surgery  performed;  small 
tumor  (and  parts  of  pancreas,  stomach,  and  intestine) 
removed;  minimal  pain,  good  care.  "Praise  the  Lord,  and 
thank  you,  Jesus." 

Small  tumor  was  reported  to  be  cancerous,  of  rare 
type.  But  good  news-small  tumor  was  removed  before 
any  symptoms  appeared  and  did  not  seem  to  have  spread 
beyond  itself.  The  new,  young  internist  who  searched 
aggressively  for  the  cause  of  chest  symptoms  and  origi- 
nally discovered  the  tumor  was  called,  "my  hero,"  by  the 
grateful  professor.  The  doctor  smiled  sheepishly. 

No  follow-up  treatment  was  ordered.  The  oncolo- 
gist said,  "Let's  consider  it  a surgical  cure  and  hope  for  the 
best."  The  professor  smiled  sheepishly. 

Later,  just  wondering,  the  professor  asked  the  var- 
ious physicians  this  hypothetical  question:  "What  would 
have  happened  if  that  little  bugger  had  gone  undetected?" 
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The  first  two  doctors  refused  to  speculate.  Finally,  the 
surgeon  speculated. 

"Within  a year,"  he  said,  "you  most  likely  would 
have  begun  to  experience  abdominal  symptoms.  We 
would  have  then  operated  and  if  possible  done  a similar  pro- 
cedure. You  would  then  have  had  a regimen  of  chemothera- 
py, with  a probable  life  span  of  12  to  18  months.” 

This  professor  gulped,  and  thanked  the  surgeon 
for  his  candor.  On  the  drive  home  I breathed  a prayer, 
"Praise  the  Lord  and  thank  you,  Jesus." 

In  time,  due  to  the  care  of  wife,  physicians, 
friends,  and  church,  the  professor  returned  to  the  work 
which  he  loves,  and  soon  regained  his  strength.  The  case 
study  here  endeth.  And  on  to  life! 

What  I think  back  upon  it,  it  all  makes  me  wonder, 
"What  was  going  on  there,  really?"  I gave  you  the  basic 
facts,  but  I need  you  students  to  help  me  to  figure  out 
what  it  all  means?  How  and  why  did  it  go  the  way  it  did? 
What  deeper  sense  can  you  and  I make  of  it? 

As  your  professor  I now  want  to  suggest  to  you 
four  different  ways  of  making  sense  of  this  case  study. 
Think  about  them,  and  decide  if  any  or  all  of  these  expla- 
nations seem  valid  to  you. 

A first  way  to  understand  that  event  (and  indeed 
the  events  of  all  of  our  lives)  is  by  way  of  Fate.  Not  faith, 
but  fate. 

In  this  view,  things  happen  because  of  fate.  Fate 
means  that  some  principle  or  some  power  controls  and  pre- 
determines what  happens  in  this  world.  Living,  then, 
becomes  life  within  a closed  system,  fixed  and  determined. 

In  this  view  of  life  there  may  be  various  principles 
or  powers  that  determine  our  fate.  For  example,  the  power 
of  fate  might  be  historical  determinism , along  the  lines  of 
Karl  Marx,  with  history  being  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
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class  struggle.  Or  fate  might  be  set  by  psychological 
determinism , along  the  lines  of  Freud,  by  the  struggle  of 
the  id,  ego,  and  superego  within  each  person.  Still  others 
may  believe  we  are  caught  in  the  box  of  scientific  deter- 
minism,, our  being  just  a product  of  our  genetic  make-up 
or  our  brain  chemistry.  Beyond  all  these  human  powers, 
some  would  suggest  our  fate  may  be  determined  by  God. 

Divine  determinism  occurs  when  God,  absolute 
Monarch  on  a throne,  all-knowing  and  all-powerful,  estab- 
lishes the  world's  rules  and  regulations  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  Since  the  beginning,  God  micro-manages  human 
life,  as  when  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Lord's  "hard- 
ening pharaoh's  heart"  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
Exodus.  God  is  in  complete  control-divine  determinism. 

Sometimes  today  you  hear  people  say,  "Well,  that's 
just  God's  will"  to  explain  why  something,  often  tragic,  has 
happened.  There  is  little  or  no  human  agency  or  responsi- 
bility. God  has  decreed  our  fate.  You  hear  people  say, 
"When  your  time  is  up,  it's  up,"  implying  that  the  length  of 
your  life  is  set  in  concrete  from  the  very  beginning. 

There  is  a strange  kind  of  comfort  to  be  taken  in 
this  view  of  things...  that  all  is  controlled  by  God.  People 
say,  "If  a tragedy  happens,  it  must  somehow  be  God's 
will.  God's  goodness  seems  absent,  but  at  least  God  is  in 
firm,  total  control." 

A 19th  century  poem  by  John  Ryland  is  an  apt 
expression  of  this  traditional  view  of  divinely-ordained 
fate.  It  reads  in  part. . . 

Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  skies, 

Ever  gracious,  ever  wise; 

All  my  times  are  in  thy  hand, 

All  events  at  thy  command. 

He  that  formed  me  in  the  womb, 
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He  shall  guide  me  to  the  tomb; 

All  my  times  shall  ever  be 

Order'd  by  his  wise  decree. 

Times  of  sickness,  times  of  health; 

Times  of  penury  and  wealth; 

Times  of  trial  and  of  grief 

Times  of  triumph  and  relief; 

Plagues  and  deaths  around  me  fly; 

Till  God  bids,  I cannot  die; 

Not  a single  shaft  can  hit, 

Till  the  God  of  love  sees  fit. 

Divine  fate  - the  unfolding  of  God’s  complete 
plan  and  power  from  the  beginning.  More  than  one  per- 
son said  to  me  this  fall,  ’’Well,  I guess  God  has  more  work 
for  you  to  do.  It  wasn't  your  time  yet.”  Such  a comment 
made  me  nervous  about  coming  back  to  work.  If  I work 
too  hard,  I might  get  it  done  and  then  my  life  would  be 
over!  Sluggards  unite! 

One  common  way  of  making  sense  of  our  lives  is 
such  a belief  in  fate.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  our 
lives  are  firmly  set  by  something  or  by  God? 

A second  way  of  understanding  the  mystery  of  our 
days  is  a belief  in  Luck. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  fate,  luck  says  that  it's  all  a 
matter  of  chance.  There's  no  real  rhyme  or  reason  to  life's 
ups  or  downs... there's  no  sure  guarantee.  Life  is  a crap 
shoot.  Just  roll  the  dice  and  hope  for  the  best.  And  maybe 
you'll  be  lucky.  Weren't  you  fortunate  to  be  bom  in  this 
era,  in  this  country,  with  the  health  and  the  family  and  the 
opportunities  you  have?  Consider  yourself  very  lucky. 

So  life  isn't  closed,  it  is  wide  open.  Randomness, 
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even  chaos,  seems  to  be  built  into  the  way  things  are.  God 
really  isn't  in  charge;  and  neither  are  you  nor  me.  It  is 
more,  Lady  Luck. 

Do  you  realize  how  often  everyday  we  say  to  each 
other,  "Good  luck!"  For  things  serious,  things  trivial, 
things  dangerous,  things  happy.  We  give  thanks  for  a 
stroke  of  luck.  We  pray  for  people  who  are  down  on  their 
luck.  We  even  have  pot-luck  suppers  at  church!  People 
continue  to  take  a chance  on  Lucky  Strikes,  as  well  as  on 
the  lottery.  We  say  "good  luck"  a million  times  a day 
without  even  realizing  it.  I once  said  to  a professor  sitting 
at  his  computer,  in  the  midst  of  a thousand  books  and 
piles  of  papers,  in  the  process  of  his  writing  a three-vol- 
ume treatise  on  systematic  theology,  "Well,  good  luck 
with  it!"  He  replied,  "Luck?" 

More  than  one  person  said  to  me  before  surgery, 
"I'll  be  praying  for  you,  and  good  luck."  I guess  they  were 
trying  to  cover  all  the  bases.  One  minister  whom  I told 
about  this  sermon  theme  today  ended  our  conversation  by 
saying  (without  realizing  what  he  was  saying),  "Well, 
that's  a tough  issue,  I wish  you  a lot  of  luck."  We  may  be 
worshipping  the  goddess  of  Luck  as  our  chief  idol,  with- 
out even  being  aware  of  it. 

So  maybe  I was  just  lucky  to  have  good  doctors 
and  hospitals,  wife  and  family,  .friends  an  congregation. 

"With  a little  bit,  with  a little  bit.. .with  a little  bit 
of  blessed  luck." 

Fate,  luck,  then  a third  option  for  understanding 
how  our  world  works  is  summed  up  simply... Elbow 
Grease.  It's  not  very  elegant,  but  it  may  be  true.  Life  hap- 
pens because  of  what  we  do.  We  are  the  captains  of  our 
souls.  We  get  back  what  we  put  out.  It  all  boils  down  to 
human  energy  and  hard  work.  You  make  your  own  bed  to 
lie  in.  Life  is  just  what  Charles  Dickens  said,  "...  a long 
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pull... a strong  pull... and  a pull  all  together.” 

The  best  explanation  for  what  happens...  may  be  it 
is  elbow  grease.  It's  up  to  us.  Life  isn’t  set  by  fate,  and  life 
isn't  a random  roll  of  the  dice.  So  roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
stop  blaming  someone  else.  Use  those  abilities,  that  intel- 
ligence, your  persistence.  Life  works  out  for  the  workers. 
It  all  depends  on  you  and  your  team. 

So  why  did  that  new  doctor  find  that  little,  hidden 
tumor?  Because  of  his  dedication.  Why  did  I have  him  as 
my  physician?  Because  I was  bold  enough  to  leave  a less 
competent  one.  Why  such  a successful  operation? 
Because  a surgeon  was  willing  to  put  in  ungodly  hours  to 
master  his  art  and  his  science?  It's  not  magic  or  good  luck. 
It's  not  God's  decree  that  it  must  be  so.  It's  human  beings, 
flawed  and  feeble,  wise  and  glorious  who  make  this  world 
run.  In  a phrase,  put  your  trust  in  elbow  grease. 

Class,  are  you  still  with  me?  Anybody  asleep? 
There  is  one  more  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  why  and 
the  how  of  things.  We  shall  call  it  Providence.  God's  gra- 
cious provision  for  our  needs.  The  silent,  hidden  divine 
presence.  God  above  us,  God  within  us.  Ahead,  making  a 
way  for  us.  Behind,  picking  up  the  pieces.  And  always, 
alongside.  Providence. 

As  we  sang  this  morning, 

"God’s  moves  in  a mysterious  ways,  his  wonders  to 
perform. 

He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea  (like  Jesus  walking 
on  water), 

He  rides  upon  the  storm,  (like  Jesus  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  the  fishing  boat.)... 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast,  unfolding  ev'ry  hour 

The  bud  may  have  a bitter  taste,  but  sweet  will  be  the 
flower. " 

Providence.  Testified  to  in  these  powerful  verses  of  Scripture: 
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"God  works  all  things  together  for  good  for  those 
who  love  the  Lord."  (Romans  8:28) 

"Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  God  is  at  work  in  you."  (Philippians  2:12-13) 

"Neither  death,  nor  life... nor  anything  in  all  cre- 
ation will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord."  (Romans  8:38-39) 

Providence. 

Listen  to  what  three  contemporary  theologians  say 
about  God's  providence  in  our  lives  today.  John  Sanders 
writes  in  his  book,  God  Who  Risks : 

"God's  sovereignty  decides  not  to  control  every 
event  in  history.  God  takes  the  risk  of  willing  people  to 
become  collaborators  with  him  in  achieving  the  divine 
project  of  mutual  relations  of  love." 

Ben  Farley  writes:  "God  is  always  and  everywhere 
present,  diligently,  energetically  achieving  his  good  pleas- 
ure...in,  with,  through,  and  in  spite  of  secondary  causes." 

Elizabeth  Johnson  writes:  "God  voluntarily  self- 
limits the  divine  power  in  order  to  participate  vulnerably  in 
the  life  of  the  world,  the  way  a parent  enables  a child  to 
grow... God's  power  (in  this  world)  is  not  a coercive 
"power  over,"  but  a sovereign  love  which  empowers. . .God 
waits  upon  the  world,  patiently  acting  through  natural 
processes,  including  unpredictable,  uncontrollable  random 
events  to  bring  about  the  emergence  of  the  new... urging 
the  whole  toward  the  fullness  of  life. . ." 

According  to  Elizabeth  Johnson,  God  is... like  a the- 
atrical improviser  in  live  performance... like  a choreogra- 
pher composing  steps  in  tandem  with  the  entire  dance 
troupe... like  a composer  of  a fugue,  starting  with  a simple 
line  of  melody  and  weaving  a complex  structure  by  folding 
it  back  within  itself.... like  a designer  of  games  who  sets 
rules,  including  wild  cards  and  lets  the  game  go  on. . .like  a 
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jazz  player  improvising  riffs  upon  a basic  melody. 

These  are  creative  ways  some  contemporary 
Christian  theologians  speak  of  God's  providence  in  our  lives. 

So  was  God  there,  buried  at  work,  in  the  profes- 
sor's illness,  the  scopes  and  the  scans,  the  surgeon's 
improvisation,  the  healing,  the  surrounding  love  and 
prayer  and  kindnesses,  and  even  in  the  future's  wild  card? 
Do  you  and  I believe  God  was  there,  and  can  we  trust  God 
to  be  there,  right  here,  for  the  next  time  and  the  next? 
Deep  questions  of  faith! 

Now  class,  you've  been  good  listeners.  I've  sug- 
gested to  you  four  possible  ways  of  understanding  my 
case  study  and  of  understanding  your  own  life.  Fate... and 
its  opposite  twin,  Luck... old-fashioned,  human  Elbow 
Grease... and  finally,  the  silent  sound  of  God,  like 
Thelonius  Monk,  playing  a riff  on  the  melody  of  love 
called  Providence. 

Now  do  you  believe  in  all  four,  equally,  or  in  what 
percentage? 

Or  do  you  believe  in  one  and  not  the  others?  And 
just  how  do  you  live  your  life  differently  because  of  what 
you  believe? 

Ah,  "we  see  through  a glass  darkly." 

For  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways. 

Do  not  be  afraid  not  to  know  for  sure.  But  open 
your  eyes  to  your  own  life. 

Take  courage  and  trust  that  you  will  see  enough. 

Even  Jesus  didn't  know  exactly  why  that  man  was 
bom  blind.  But  Jesus  said  something  like,  "God  will  use 
this  darkness  to  play  a new  and  glorious  tune  in  his  life." 

Now,  class,  here  is  your  homework  assignment. 
Due  any  time  before  Christmas.  Please  drop  it  into  an 
Advent  Sunday  offering  plate.  A one-page  response  to 
this  lecture.  Take  an  experience  from  your  life,  something 
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significant  that  has  happened  to  you,  your  own  case  study. 
And  using  the  four  factors  I have  outlined-fate,  luck, 
elbow  grease,  and  divine  providence-make  some  sense  of 
it.  What  was  going  on?  How  and  why?  What  are  its  mean- 
ing and  message  to  you  today? 

I'll  be  looking  for  your  papers,  which  will  count 
25%  of  your  final  grade. 

In  conclusion,  I'll  resist  saying,  ’’Good  Luck.” 

I will  only  say,  'The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you." 

Class  dismissed. 

Lord,  our  own  lives  humble  us  deeply  and  the 
events  of  our  wider  world,  even  more  so.  We  want  almost 
more  than  anything  to  believe  that  our  lives  count,  and 
that  you  are  with  us,  helping  us  to  walk  more  and  more  in 
your  light.  Help  us  to  trust  your  purpose,  to  rely  on  your 
power,  when  we  do  not  understand  and  when  we  cannot 
see  clearly. 

Be  with  us,  we  pray,  in  our  seeking  and  search- 
ing, that  your  grace  and  our  faith  together  might  move 
our  world  closer  to  the  kingdom  of  love  which  Jesus 
brought.  And  lest  we  forget  to  say,  "Praise  God  and 
thank  you,  Jesus.  ” 

Amen. 
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Now  is  the  Time  of  God’s  Favor 
...Now  is  the  Day  of  Salvation 

September  14,  2003  Ecclesiastes  3:1-11 

Matthew  6:25-34  • II  Corinthians  6:1-2 

The  way  I have  thought  about  time  over  the  years 
has  changed  recently.  When  I was  a young  man,  33,  and 
living  in  Providence,  the  Hodgkin's  disease,  the  surgery 
and  44  radiation  treatments  slowed  me  down  for  a while, 
as  I worked  only  half-days.  Soon  it  was  back  to  normal 
and  even  on  to  Sherbom  the  next  year.  I had  all  the  time 
in  the  world! 

Then  two  years  ago,  being  no  longer  a young  man, 
came  a surprising,  symptom-less,  early  detection  of  pan- 
creatic cancer,  and  surgery  to  remove  it.  The  Whipple 
procedure  (not  named  for  Mr.  Whipple  who  loved  to 
squeeze  the  Charmin)  involved  removing  and  reattaching 
parts  of  the  pancreas,  stomach  and  large  intestine. 

I asked  the  oncologist,  "Do  you  think  there  was 
any  connection  between  the  Hodgkin's  23  years  ago  and 
the  pancreatic  cancer  in  2001?"  He  said,  "Yeh,  probably 
those  radiation  treatments  for  the  one  caused  the  other." 
Odd  thing  it  is,  the  same  thing  that  saves  your  life  one 
year  tries  to  destroy  it  another.  But  as  you  remember,  I 
snapped  back  pretty  well  from  that  second  cancer  and  sur- 
gery. Within  a couple  months,  I was  back  in  the  saddle 
again.  I felt  very  blessed  and  very  fortunate,  and  time 
again  was  wide  open,  seemingly  endless  and  graciously 
"on  my  side." 

But  then  late  last  spring,  as  if  on  schedule,  exact- 
ly two  years  later,  the  same  month,  the  same  internist,  the 
same  ultra-sound  test  done,  and  surprise  to  us  all,  the  can- 
cer came  back.  The  pancreatic  cancer  had  not  all  been 
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surgically  removed  so  easily,  but  was  now  taking  up  resi- 
dence on  the  liver.  Two  large  tumors  were  present,  so 
large  that  the  only  real  hope  was  shrinkage  to  a more 
manageable  size  and  thus  more  treatment  options.  So 
Carol  and  I decided  to  begin  experimental  chemotherapy 
in  June,  and  it  continues  now  into  the  future.  As  I shared 
last  week,  there  has  been  some  good  shrinkage  of  the 
tumors,  so  the  happy  doctor  says,  "Let's  keep  going." 

But  this  time,  unlike  the  first  two  times,  I have 
been  left  thinking  differently  about  time. 

I now  sense  in  my  bones  and  in  my  being  that 
time,  my  time,  is  limited.  And  yours,  of  course,  as  well. 
We  all  know  this  abstractly,  but  then  life  shakes  us  and 
wakes  us  up  to  its  reality.  I woke  up  this  summer  realiz- 
ing that  with  my  track  record,  my  long-range  forecast  is 
not  so  promising. 

I started  figuring  out  pensions  and  social  security, 
thinking  about  disability  and  premature  retirement,  imag- 
ining missing  out  on  graduations,  weddings,  grandchil- 
dren, and  anniversaries.  My  hope  and  my  prayer  are  for 
time,  more  time,  good  time,  time  enough.  But  even  if  we 
dispose  of  this  pancreatic  cancer  gone  to  the  liver, 
chances  are  (if  I were  a betting  man)  that  my  time  is  most 
fairly  limited.  My  living  to  80  very  well  might  not  hap- 
pen, maybe  not  70,  maybe  not  even  65.  But  who  knows? 
I may  still  be  around  to  officiate  at  your  daughter's  wed- 
ding or  even  do  your  eulogy! 

"Time  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 

Bears  all  its  sons  (and  daughters)  away 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day  " 

That  first  hymn  in  our  hymnal  tells  the  truth  about 
life  and  death:  Time  is  limited.  And  uncertain,  too.  How 
long  each  of  us  will  live  on  this  earth  is  unknown.  I think 
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of  Chuck  Rockwell  (Charlie's  and  Pat's  first  child),  who 
died  in  an  accident  as  a teenager... Bill  Jameson  (Lynn's 
husband)  who  died  of  a heart  attack  at  55  after  an  evening 
of  tennis... Elsie  Connolly,  who  died  at  101  in  a nursing 
home.  I think  of  church  families  who  have  so  painfully  lost 
children  in  miscarriage  or  in  the  first  few  days  of  infancy. 

"All  flesh  is  grass  (the  Old  Testament  prophet 
reminds  us),  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field:  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth; 
because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it;  surely  the 
people  is  grass"  (Isaiah  40:6-7,  King  James  Version) 

A famous  preacher  of  the  mid-20th  century,  Ralph 
Sockman,  once  said,  "Time  is  the  deposit  each  of  us  has 
in  the  bank  of  God,  and  no  one  knows  the  balance." 

So  this  summer  and  continuing  into  the  fall,  I have 
been  thinking  differently  about  time,  our  time. 

Whatever  the  length,  I believe  time  comes  as  a gift 
from  God;  it  comes  with  grace,  intended  to  be  received 
with  gratitude.  Each  day  arrives  without  our  deserving  or 
creating  it;  it  comes  with  newness  and  openness,  surprise 
and  possibility,  always  to  be  received  in  faith,  with  a 
sense  of  wonder.  How  odd  that  sometimes  we  speak  of 
needing  to  "kill  time,"  this  most  precious  gift. 

I've  always  liked  how  the  Williams  family  of  our 
church  describes  how  they  try  to  start  each  day. . . .Charlie 
or  Winnie  begins  the  Bible  verse,  "This  is  the  day  the 
Lord  has  made,"  and  Charlie  or  Winnie  replies,  "Let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  (Psalm  118:24) 

Another  psalmist  says,  "Teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  receive  a heart  of  wisdom."  (Psalm 
90:12)  "Teach  us  to  live  well,  each  day,  wisely  and  well." 
(Peterson  paraphrase) 

Now  it's  important  to  remember  how  the  Bible 
distinguishes  two  different  meanings  of  "time."  The  Bible 
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uses  one  Greek  word,  chronos , when  it  refers  to  measured 
time,  clock  time,  the  duration  and  passing  of  time. 
Another  word,  kairos , is  used  when  the  Bible  wants  to 
remind  us  that  time  is  not  just  a matter  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality.  Kairos  refers  to  any  moment  in  our  lives  which  is 
pregnant  with  possibility. 

A kairos  moment  is  one  calling  forth  from  us  deci- 
sion. At  a time  of  crisis  when  something  significant  is  at 
stake,  we  must  choose  between  competing  paths.  A kairos 
moment  is  filled  with  opportunity  and  potential  for  spiri- 
tual fulfillment.  Jesus  began  his  ministry  by  saying,  MThe 
time  is  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent 
and  believe  in  the  good  news.”  (Mark  1:15)  And  every 
time  Jesus  interfaced  with  another  person  in  the  Gospel 
stories-for  teaching,  healing,  forgiving,  challenging-it 
was  a moment  in  time  of  spiritual  opportunity  and  moral 
decision.  I used  to  live  my  life  playing  that  old  game 
show  "Beat  the  Clock.”  I tried  to  fill  up  life  as  fast  as  I 
could  so  there  would  be  no  wasted  time,  no  sabbath  time, 
no  down  time,  no  open  time.  I tried  to  control  the  chronos 
so  tightly  that  I was  in  danger  of  squeezing  all  the  kairos 
right  out  of  it. 

But  being  ill,  I often  don't  have  the  strength  to  try 
to  "beat  the  clock;”  and  so  I'm  forced  more  and  more  to 
let  time  be  filled,  rather  than  my  overfilling  it.  Now  there 
is  time  for  thinking  about  my  life,  reviewing  it,  seeing 
what  is  truly  good,  and  where  there  are  essential,  missing 
pieces.  In  my  personal  journal  one  day  I made  a list  of  all 
my  fears;  another  day,  I made  a list  of  my  regrets  which  I 
later  began  to  share  with  my  family  in  hopes  of  making 
some  changes.  Arniid  illness,  there  is  time  to  see  what  val- 
ues I'm  truly  living  out,  beyond  what  I say  I believe. 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  warned  his  fol- 
lowers that  we  often  worry  about  all  the  wrong  stuff,  the 
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small  stuff-food,  clothing,  having  enough  money,  and  the 
like.  Jesus  said  that  our  focal  point  is  off  center,  our  lived 
priorities  too  much  a mirror  image  of  our  society  rather  than 
of  God's  kingdom.  "Seek  first,"  he  said-put  at  the  center, 
worship  and  serve  above  all  else  - God,  and  his  ways  of 
right  and  good  and  truth  and  beauty.  (Matthew  6:33) 

Time,  the  gift... let  everything  be  beautiful  in  its 
rightful  time. 

Something  else  happens  when  you  become  seri- 
ously sick.  You  have  time  to  notice  things.  And  so  much 
of  a prayerful  attitude  in  life  is  taking  time  to  notice  just 
what  is,  just  who  that  other  person  is.  There  is  time  to  see 
how  I am  living,  to  discern  the  quality  of  my  relation- 
ships, to  notice  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  that  I need 
to  care  about,  and  just  to  drink  in  the  marvelous  creation 
in  which  I have  been  given  time.  Time,  then,  becomes  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  slow  down  and  to  let  your  time 
be  filled  with  open  eyes,  open  mind,  open  heart. 

Thurza  Campbell,  herself  struggling  mightily  and 
courageously  with  serious  illness,  shared  some  good  advice 
with  me  early  in  the  summer.  In  an  e-mail  message  she 
said,  "What  I try  to  do  in  my  illness  is  to  look  no  further 
than  today,  to  not  worry  about  tomorrow"  (which  by  the 
way  is  exactly  what  Jesus  recommended);  and  second,  she 
said,  "I  try  to  find  something  positive  in  each  day  to  focus 
upon."  I like  that  advice:  simple  and  practical.  Receive 
each  day,  one  at  a time,  as  a gift.  Look  no  further;  worry  not 
about  tomorrow;  and  let  something  everyday  become  a 
kairos  moment  of  opportunity,  decision,  and  fulfillment. 

Our  Christian  faith  declares  to  us  confidently  that 
God  is  with  us  in  time,  in  our  time.  God  is  not  simply  the 
impersonal  cycle  of  the  seasons,  the  mechanical  laws  of 
nature,  or  the  clockmaker  Creator  who  wound  up  the 
world  to  tick  on  its  own.  No,  our  Christian  faith  is  incar- 
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national,  God  being  with  us  most  fully  in  Jesus  Christ; 
and  through  his  Spirit,  God  is  with  us  in  every  moment  of 
time.  It  was  the  psalmist  who  prayed  from  the  depths,  "I 
trust  in  you,  Lord;  my  times  are  in  your  hand."  (Psalm 
31:14-15)  Wouldn't  that  be  a lovely  mantra  prayer  for  us 
to  use  each  day  and  night? 

God  is  the  Eternal  One,  before  and  beyond  time, 
yet  within  it,  who  preserves  our  going  out  and  our  coming 
in,  from  this  time  forth,  and  even  forevermore.  (Psalm  121) 

When  I was  a younger  man,  my  time  seemed  end- 
less, and  my  task  was  to  manage  time,  and  to  fill  it  over 
the  brim.  But  these  summer-fall  days  have  brought  some- 
thing of  a new  perspective.  My  days  are  limited  and 
known  only  to  God.  I'm  never  going  to  "beat  the  clock." 
But  today  is  a gift,  not  something  of  my  ownership  or 
control.  A gift  of  opportunity  from  God. 

I like  what  the  Apostle  Paul  was  trying  to  get  at  with 
the  Corinthians  in  our  reading  today.  He  told  them, " Now  is 
the  time  of  God's  favor.  ...now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

It's  true  today  for  you-and  for  me  as  well! 

Now  is  the  time. . .Now  is  the  day. 

In  gratitude  and  trust,  with  the  openness  and 
expectancy  of  a child,  let  us  receive  the  hour.  May  this  our 
time  be  filled  with  God's  favor,  and  this  day  be  a day  of 
salvation. 

We  trust  in  you,  Lord,  our  times  are  in  your  hands. 

By  grace,  through  faith,  may  now  be  the  time,  let 
now  be  the  day... 

Preserve,  we  pray,  our  going  out  and  our  coming 
in,  from  this  time  forth  and  forevermore. 

Amen. 
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"Take  Heart,  It  is  I;  Do  Not  Be  Afraid" 


October  5,  2003  Psalm  27  • Mark  6:45-52 

" Protect  me,  O Lord.  My  boat  is  so  small,  and 
your  sea  is  so  wide.  " The  Breton  Fisherman’s  prayer.  But 
in  a way  it's  our  prayer,  too.  Each  of  us  lives  in  a tiny, 
fragile  boat,  sailing  in  a vast  ocean  of  life,  dark  and  deep 
and  sometimes  chaotic. 

It's  no  wonder  we  get  afraid.  Call  it  worry  or  anx- 
iety, panic  or  dread-we  fear.  Something's  going  to  happen 
to  us,  to  our  kids  or  our  parents.  Maybe  our  worry  has  to 
do  with  our  job,  our  money,  our  marriage,  our  health.  We 
fear  for  our  nation's  course,  its  lived-out  life  style,  the 
specter  of  terrorism.  We  are  afraid  for  our  world,  and  all 
that  is  still  violent,  unjust,  suffering  and  unredeemed.  So, 
these  days,  what  are  you  afraid  of? 

Last  June  the  doctor  described  the  experimental 
treatment  available  to  Carol  and  me.  "It's  a cocktail,"  he 
said,  "of  two  potent  chemotherapy  drugs."  I read  the 
warning  label.  "Gemcitabine.  Very  likely  side  effects: 
lowered  red  and  white  blood  cell  counts,  fatigue,  muscle 
ache.  Docataxel.  Very  likely  side  effects:  loss  of  appetite, 
lowered  platelet  count,  with  increased  bruising  or  bleed- 
ing, hair  loss,  fatigue,  general  body  ache.  Less  likely  side 
effects  of  these  drugs:  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  itchy 
skin  rash,  constipation,  swelling,  mouth  or  throat  sores." 

Hmmm.  You  wonder  which  is  worse-  the  disease 
or  the  cure?  Kind  of  makes  a person  afraid  to  do  some- 
thing or  to  do  nothing.  The  boat  of  my  body  was  so  small 
and  the  sea  of  side  effects  so  wide.  It's  not  the  fear  of  God 
that's  put  into  you;  it's  the  fear  of  pharmacology! 

But  we  decided  to  sail  on.  And  when  some  of 
those  most  likely  and  less  likely  side  effects  kicked  in  by 
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mid-summer,  I started  talking  with  a Dana  Farber  psychi- 
atrist about  all  my  fears.  Fear  of  being  alone,  fear  of  never 
feeling  good  again,  fear  of  feeling  so  weak,  fear  of  losing 
family,  job,  identity,  future. 

And  one  day  she  said,  M Which  is  worse  for  you, 
your  depression  or  your  anxiety?"  So  I thought  for  a few 
moments  and  answered,  "Anxiety." 

"I'd  like  you  to  try  a pill,"  the  doctor  responded.  A 
small  pill  for  fear,  a.m.  and  p.m.  "It's  in  the  benzodia- 
zopine  family.  Used  to  relieve  anxiety,  treat  panic  disor- 
ders, sometimes  used  with  seizure  disorders  or 
Parkinson's  disease.  Slows  down  the  nervous  system 
which  results  in  a more  relaxed,  calm  feeling." 

I looked  up  the  pill  on  Google.  The  explanation 
began  this  way:  "Gamma-aminobutyric  acid  is  the  major 
inhibitory  neurotransmitter  in  the  mammalian  central 
nervous  system."  Ah! 

Fear.... defined  as  a matter  of  brain  chemistry, 
neurotransmitters,  binding  sites  in  the  frontal  lobes,  and 
the  solution,  benzodiazapine. 

I began  to  take  the  "fear  pill,"  and  it  seemed  to  help. 

But  one  day  in  the  later  summer,  not  one  of  my 
better  days,  I started  to  get  quite  fearful  by  mid-afternoon. 
I can't  really  tell  you  what  specifically  I was  afraid  of.  It 
was  getting  dark  by  about  6 or  7 p.m.,  and  like  "sun- 
downers syndrome"  in  the  nursing  homes,  my  anxiety 
seemed  to  get  worse.  Carol  was  working  late  that  day  and 
wouldn't  be  home  till  8.  I remember  sitting  alone  at  the 
kitchen  table,  increasingly  agitated.  I thought  to  myself-shall 
I pop  a "fear  pill"  or  should  I call  a friend? 

I went  back  and  forth  in  my  mind.  I felt  foolish 
with  the  idea  of  calling  someone  for  help. 

Couldn't  I just  handle  this  on  my  own,  with  a lit- 
tle help  from  my  friend  called  "Ben"?  It  came  down  to 
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this:  the  pill  or  the  person,  which  shall  it  be? 

Finally,  I surprised  myself  by  picking  up  the 
phone  and  calling  Bob  and  Joan  across  the  street.  "I'm 
feeling  shaky  until  Carol  gets  home,"  I apologetically 
sputtered  out,  "Any  chance  you  could  come  up  and  keep 
me  company?" 

They  came  immediately,  and  we  talked  for  a 
while.  I cried,  and  I felt  calmed.  It's  so  good  to  have 
friends  alongside  you  in  your  small  boat. 

For  all  the  fears  of  our  lives,  great  ones  and  com- 
mon ones,  thank  God  for  the  pills  when  we  need  them, 
and  thank  God  for  the  friends  that  we  have  them.  But 
there  is  something  more  and  deeper  that  we  need  in  con- 
fronting the  fears  that  haunt  us. 

We  are  like  those  first  disciples  of  Jesus,  out  in  the 
small  boat  together,  on  that  large  lake  called  Galilee.  It’s 
far  into  the  night,  and  we  can  no  longer  see  the  shore.  The 
wind  has  now  picked  up  against  us,  strongly,  while  the 
black  rains  pour  down  filling  our  fishing  boat.  The  waves 
chum  and  rock  and  threaten  to  upend  us.  We  disciples 
have  been  straining  at  the  oars  throughout  the  long  night. 

And  we  are  scared.  Afraid  of  our  failing  strength, 
afraid  of  life  gone  out  of  our  control.  The  ominous  water 
from  above  and  from  below  threatens  to  swallow  us  in  its 
crushing  chaos.  We  are  afraid  that  Christ  has  abandoned 
us  to  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death.  So  we  begin  to 
panic  because  we  are  losing  the  battle,  even  beginning  to 
see  things,  a ghost  coming  at  us  on  the  water.  We  are  all 
out  of  pills,  and  the  people  around  us  are  even  more 
afraid  than  we. 

So  we  are  there,  with  those  first  disciples,  with  all 
our  sundry  fears,  there  in  the  small  boat,  on  the  wide  and 
threatening  sea. 

And  Jesus  comes,  to  meet  us  in  our  dread  and  ter- 
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ror.  His  word  seeks  to  encourage  and  strengthen  us:  "Take 
heart... it  is  I... do  not  be  afraid."  He  climbs  into  our  boat 
amid  all  the  storm  and  darkness.  How  could  we  ever 
explain  the  very  presence  and  power  of  God  there  beside 
us?  And  our  fear  gives  way  to  holy  awe  and  wonder;  we 
never  quite  comprehend  what  is  happening.  In  the  deep- 
est fathoms  of  our  fear,  Christ  is  present,  in  and  with, 
before  and  behind  us.  Beyond  the  pill  and  beyond  the 
other  people  is  the  presence,  the  power,  of  God.  He  says, 
"Take  heart... it  is  I... do  not  be  afraid." 

Today  we  take  and  eat  his  bread  and  cup.  It  is  no 
magic  pill,  some  spiritual  lifesaver  to  suck  upon. 

It  is  not  simply  a ritual  we  enact  together,  person 
to  person,  remembering. 

There  is  something  more  going  on  here.  The  mys- 
tery of  Christ's  presence  and  power. 

In  Holy  Communion,  we  bring  to  him  all  the  trou- 
bling fears  of  our  lives  and  of  our  world.  And  Jesus  prom- 
ises to  be  here.  He  is  saying  to  us,  "I  am  in  your  small  boat 
in  this  wide,  wide  sea." 

"I  am  with  you  always." 

Take  and  eat,  take  and  drink,  with  faith  and  with 
thanksgiving. 

"Take  heart,  it  is  I;  do  not  be  afraid." 

"Jesus,  Savior,  pilot  me 

Over  life's  tempestuous  sea; 

Unknown  waves  before  me  roll, 

Hiding  rock  and  treacherous  shoal ; 

Chart  and  compass,  come  from  thee; 

Jesus,  Savior,  pilot  me.  " 

Amen. 
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How  Long,  O Lord?  Going  the  Distance 

February  8,  2004  Psalm  13  • Job  23:1-9,  15-17 

Romans  5:1-5  • I Corinthians  10:13 

Reynolds  Price  is  a 71  year-old  Professor  of 
English  at  Duke  University,  a noted  essayist,  poet,  and 
novelist.  In  1984,  at  age  51,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with 
spinal  cancer,  as  he  himself  described  it:  "The  tumor  was 
pencil-thick  and  gray-colored,  10  inches  long  from  my 
neck  hair  downward."  The  long  struggle  set  in  after  the 
initial  shock,  surgery,  constant  pain,  radiation  treatments, 
slow  rehabilitation  at  hospital  and  home,  and  the  persist- 
ent paraplegia  to  this  very  day.  He  described  the  experi- 
ence in  his  book,  A Whole  New  Life:  An  Illness  and  a 
Healing. 

Along  the  way,  Reynolds  Price  had  several 
visions  or  vivid  spiritual  moments.  When  he  realized  that 
he  would  almost  certainly  lose  the  use  of  both  legs,  he  had 
an  uncanny  experience  soon  after  leaving  the  hospital. 
This  is  how  he  described  it: 

"It  came  as  a sound,  one  syllable,  not  an  action; 
and  it  came  at  night.  I was  still  at  Marcia's,  (my 
cousin) ...she  sleeping  some  yards  away  on  the  sofa.  I'd 
waked  in  the  dark,  and  against  my  better  knowledge,  was 
pouring  through  my  somber  prospects. 

"A  realistic  estimate  included  paralysis,  depend- 
ence on  others,  untouchable  pain,  and  the  absence  of 
work.  Maybe  I'd  been  tricked  in  my  (earlier)  'vision'  (of 
healing).  Maybe  death  or  worse  was  near;  quadriplegia 
now  seemed  worse  than  death.  Death  would  solve  at  least 
the  other  quandaries.  In  that  black  trough  I remember 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling  and  addressing  what  I must  have 
thought  was  God,  the  last  unchangeable  bafflement.  (I 
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pleaded),  'How  much  more  do  I take?' 

"A  long  silent  pause,  then  a voice  at  normal 
speaking  strength  said  the  word,  'More. ' Neither  male, 
female,  nor  repellently  neuter  but  thoroughly  real  and 
near  at  hand,  though  well  beyond  sight  and  unheard  by 
Marcia... " 

More.... 

This  experience  of  Reynolds  Price  is  not  his 
alone.  I imagine  that  with  one  thing  or  another,  each  of  us 
knows  something  in  our  lives  that  will  not  go  away. 
Some  demon  threatens,  some  problem  pressures  to  bury 
us  or  defeat  us,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  will  never  depart.  We 
don't  know  how  long  we  can  bear  up  under  whatever  it  is, 
and  it's  not  uncommon  to  plead  to  Somebody  in  the  dark- 
ness, "How  much  more?"  And  the  only  word  we  some- 
times hear  in  our  soul  is  simply  the  word  " More ."  And 
when  the  day  breaks,  the  challenge  becomes  for  us  the 
fight  to  endure. 

Just  read  the  book  of  Psalms  in  the  Old  Testament. 
"How  long,  O Lord,  must  thy  servant  endure?"  (Psalm 
119:84)  This  is  the  aching  spiritual  question  cried  out 
over  and  over  again  by  the  psalmists  before  God.  How 
long  will  these  troubles,  my  enemies,  external  or  internal, 
have  control  over  me?  How  long  will  you,  O God,  hide 
your  face,  or  be  angry  with  me,  or  judge  unjustly,  or  let 
the  wicked  exult?  Our  poignant  little  Psalm  1 3 for  today 
asks,  "How  long,  O Lord?  Will  you  forget  me  forever? 
How  long  must  I bear  pain  in  my  soul  and  sorrow  in  my 
heart  all  day  long?" 

Underneath  all  these  cries  is  that  eternal,  human 
question,  "Can  I keep  going,  hold  up  and  hang  in  there, 
make  it  through,  and  go  the  distance?"  The  rock-hard 
question  each  of  us  asks  and  must  answer  for  ourself,  some- 
time, then  or  now,  or  soon.  The  question  of  endurance. 
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Thurza  Campbell  of  our  congregation  shared  with 
me  one  of  her  homemade  poems  aptly  titled,  "The 
Uninvited  Guest."  In  Thurza's  situation,  the  guest  is  her 
Primary  Lateral  Sclerosis,  a very  rare  neuromuscular  dis- 
ease associated  with  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease.  Several  verses 
of  her  poem  go  this  way: 

"An  uninvited  guest  it  seems 

has  set  up  residence 

within  our  home  and  life  has  changed 

profoundly  ever  since. 

The  nervy  guest  pretends  she's  me... 

She  tries  hard  every  day  and  night 
to  make  me  fall  down  flat. 

But  now  I'm  careful  when  I walk. 

My  walker  handles  that. 

She  forces  me  to  find  new  ways 
to  do  whate  'er  I would. 

I've  tried  to  make  her  go  away  but 
she's  settled  in  for  good.  " 

That's  the  line  I like:  "I've  tried  to  make  her  go 
away  but  she's  settled  in  for  good.”  Now  isn't  that  the 
truth,  one  way  or  another,  in  each  of  our  lives! 

We  all  have  some  "uninvited  guest"  camping  at 
home  or  work,  some  place  too  close  for  comfort.  Some 
intruder  we  never  invited  into  our  living  space.  Yet  some- 
thing we  must  learn  to  live  with,  somehow,  to  endure  pos- 
itively, creatively,  maybe  humorously,  even  spiritually. 

So  thinking  about  your  own  life,  who  would  you 
say  has  invaded  your  space,  been  hanging  out  at  your 
house,  like  some  "uninvited  guest"? 

Maybe  some  chronic  illness,  serious  or  simply 
nettlesome,  that  just  isn't  going  away... an  unhappy  job 
with  a stretch  still,  till  retirement... some  persistent  prob- 
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lem  with  a child,  a burden  you  are  bearing  as  your  own 
problem,  as  parents  or  grandparents  do... a deep  cynicism 
about  our  world  and  where  it’s  going,  or  some  personal 
depression  about  your  own  life,  stuck  or  running  on 
empty.  Maybe  your  uninvited  guest  is  your  marriage  not 
close  to  living  up  to  your  hopes  and  dreams... or  your  per- 
sonal faith,  once  alive  and  full,  now  hollow  and  impotent. 

How  long,  O Lord,  will  any  of  these  things  last  in 
our  lives?  And  can  we  find  the  staying  power  to  endure, 
the  patience  to  keep  trying,  the  tenacity  to  go  the  distance? 

This  often  becomes  the  central  spiritual  warfare  of 
our  lives. 

So  just  how  do  we  "keep  on  keeping  on"?  Not 
merely  suffer  through  with  resignation  or  resentment,  but 
actually  stay  the  course  with  perseverance  mostly  posi- 
tive. And  can  we  even  taste  a little,  in  all  our  turmoil,  the 
sweet  victory  of  Christian  faith? 

How  can  we  endure  whatever,  with  some  measure 
of  confidence,  joy,  peace,  and  hope?  Wouldn’t  we  all  like 
to  know  the  answer! 

Here's  a bit  of  what  I’ve  been  thinking  lately... 

Perhaps  first,  we  might  endure  well  by  facing  up 
to  our  anger  and  sadness  and  frustration  and  bitterness 
because  of  that  uninvited  guest  parked  perhaps  perma- 
nently in  our  personal  parking  space.  We  speak  of  the 
"patience  of  Job,"  but  his  constancy,  his  spiritual  resilien- 
cy, was  made  possible  in  part  by  his  absolute  honesty. 

Job  cried  out  to  God  unashamedly... He  chal- 
lenged the  cruel  unfairness  of  his  loss  of  family  and  prop- 
erty and  health... Job  pleaded  his  case  and  demanded  that 
God  justify  his  justice  in  this  world... He  poured  out  his 
anger  and  feelings  of  hopelessness  before  the  almighty 
throne. . ."Why?"  he  screamed. . ."I  can’t  stand  it  anymore," 
he  despaired..."!  feel  all  alone,"  he  wept... "It  would  have 
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been  better  if  I had  never  been  bom,”  he  whimpered. 

In  his  pain,  Job  was  passionately,  ruthlessly  hon- 
est before  God  and  his  friends.  I think  he,  and  we,  endure 
best,  when  we  don't  pretend  our  life  isn't  hard,  or  that  the 
burden  isn't  sometimes  too  heavy  and  unfair,  and  that 
some  days  we  just  want  out.  If  Job  is  to  be  trusted,  I think 
God  can  take  whatever  scraps  and  sludge  we  might  have 
to  mete  out  to  him. 

I like  to  believe,  as  well,  that  we  can  hang  tough 
and  persevere  with  a little  help  from  our  friends.  That  we 
are  not  in  the  "seeing  it  through"  business  of  life  alone. 
Here's  a key  insight  from  our  Scripture  in  this  regard.  You 
remember  that  most  assuring  verse  from  the  Apostle  Paul 
that  goes  this  way:  "God  is  faithful,  and  he  will  not  let  you 
be  tested  beyond  your  strength,  and  with  the  testing  he 
will  also  provide  the  way  out,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
endure."  (I  Corinthians  10:13)  (Now  that  verse  should  go 
on  the  refrigerator!) 

The  key  insight  about  this  verse  is  this.  In  the  orig- 
inal Greek  New  Testament  (and  you'd  never  know  this 
from  our  English  translations)  the  you’s  in  this  passage 
are  plural.  "God  will  not  let  you  (plural)  be  tested  beyond 
your  (plural)  strength.... with  the  testing  he  will  provide 
the  way  out,  so  that  you  (plural)  may  be  able  to  endure." 

The  truth  is  we  are  not  meant  to  suffer  alone.  We 
are  intended  to  play  the  endurance  game  together.  Every 
small  human  sign  of  caring-  a call,  a card,  a smile,  a gift, 
a touch,  a ride,  a cocked  ear,  a cookie,  a prayer-every  lit- 
tle thing  that  draws  us  together,  that  bolsters  us  up,  that 
nourishes  our  spirit,  one  to  another-this  is  how  we  are 
meant  to  endure,  and  how  we  shall  endure. 

Plurally.  And  we  know,  I know,  from  all  the  little 
expressions  of  love  each  of  us  has  received  in  the  tough 
times,  that  this  is  profoundly  true.  Endurance  together. 
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May  a church  never  forget! 

Then,  too,  another  factor  in  the  how  of  bearing  up 
well  is  the  realization  that  endurance  is  not  simply  a mat- 
ter of  gritting  your  teeth  and  getting  through  by  hunching 
over  and  keeping  your  head  down.  Endurance,  rather,  is  a 
spiritual  battle,  a forced  invitation  to  grow  in  grace  and 
faith  and  sheer  strength. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said  it  so  beautifully:  "We  boast 
in  our  sufferings  (perhaps  better  than  the  word  ’boast' 
might  be  'we  take  confidence  in  our  sufferings')... know- 
ing that  suffering  produces  endurance  ...and  endurance 
produces  character... and  character  produces  hope... and 
hope  does  not  disappoint  us...."  (Romans  5:1-5) 

The  uninvited  guest  is  meant  to  teach  us  some- 
thing; and  more  than  that,  to  change  us  for  the  better.  To 
help  us  through  the  hard  passage  to  keep  growing  up,  to 
become  more  fully  human,  which  is  to  act  more  and  more 
like  Jesus,  God  become  human.  The  theme  song  of 
endurance  is  "Lord,  I want  to  be  a Christian."  God  sings, 
"I  want  to  work  with  you  in  becoming  a Christian."  Our 
refrain:  "Help  me  to  keep  growing  in  Christ." 

Now  it  doesn't  happen  automatically,  of  course, 
but  requires  sufficient  spiritual  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 
But  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faith  of  a soul,  suffering 
can  produce  endurance.... and  endurance  can  bear  the 
fruit  of  character  and  virtue. . ..and  the  character  of  Christ 
slowly  forming  in  us  can  bring  us  a surer  measure  of 
hope,  hope  beyond  what  we  can  see. 

So  let  us  not  just  endure,  whatever  our  burden, 
standing  still  with  gritted  teeth,  afraid  to  open  our  eyes,  or 
to  step  forward.  The  uninvited  guest  is  meant  to  nudge  us 
upward,  onward,  to  change  us  forever,  for  the  good. 

And  besides  all  this,  who  can  long  and  well 
endure  without  at  least  a little  sense  of  humor?  I can't. 
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Humor  provides  a bigger  picture,  amusing  us  with  irony, 
and  tickling  us  to  know  how  crazy  God's  world  is  to  our 
little  minds. 

During  my  current  cancer  treatment,  I've  been 
asking  people  who  have  known  me  for  a while,  "Do  you 
think  my  face  is  getting  puffy?"  The  medical  protocol 
says  that  my  feet  may  swell  and  my  fingers,  too,  and  so 
they  have.  But  my  face,  when  I look  in  the  mirror,  I won- 
der, "Are  you  puffier  than  before?" 

One  admirer  named  Carol  answered  my  question 
in  this  way.  Remember  that  such  a question  requires  a 
most  delicate  answer,  providing  "face  feedback"  to  anoth- 
er can  be  very  sensitive.  She  said  gently,  "Well,  I think 
your  face  previously  was  slightly  "under-puffy"  which 
was  her  generous  way  of  saying,  "gaunt,  wizened,  worn 
to  the  bone."  So  now,  whether  it's  chemo  or  steroids  or  too 
much  Moose  Tracks  ice  cream,  "I'd  say,"  she  said,  "you 
are  'normal-puffy'." 

"Really?"  I said.  "Normal  puffy?" 

"For  you,"  she  said,  "perfect-puffy." 

Case  closed.  Sometimes  when  you're  trying  to 
endure,  it's  best  just  to  get  foolish. 

Last  Sunday  after  church  a physician  of  our  con- 
gregation said  to  me,  "Hey,  you've  got  more  hair  than  I 
do!"  I think  he  was  asking  me  to  address  the  age-old  the- 
ological question  of  "theodicy":  How  can  a just  and  lov- 
ing God  allow  the  hair  of  a chemo  patient  to  grow,  while 
allowing  the  hair  of  an  eminent  doctor  to  thin?"  I had  no 
answer  to  this  mystery,  only  a smile. 

What  I should  have  said  is  the  following:  "Let's 
make  a deal,  Dwight.  This  58-year  old  patient  will  glad- 
ly transplant  some  of  his  hair  in  exchange  for  a dose  of 
your  physician-scholar-gardener-organist-windsurfer- 
husband-father-grandfather's  72  years  worth  of  energy 
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and  productivity!" 

Speaking  of  growing  hair,  did  you  notice  that  last 
week  I had  my  first  bona  fide  haircut  in  8 months?  When 
the  chemo  began  last  June,  you  remember  I lost  half  my 
hair,  and  my  best  half,  the  brown  half.  So  the  chemo  kills 
all  fast-growing  cells.  Thus  sprinter  browns  lost  out  to  the 
marathon  grays.  But  as  the  chemo  has  continued  its 
cumulative  work,  some  new  browns  are  rising  like  Easter 
tulips  and  the  grays  are  holding  their  wintry  own. 
Someone  asked  me,  "How  can  this  be?"  No  one  can  say. 
Chemo  and  haircuts  make  for  strange  bedfellows. 

So  here's  the  point,  when  you're  in  the  midst  of 
some  kind  of  heavy-duty  endurance  thing,  you  just  have  to 
smile  a little  smile  at  things  like  puffiness  and  "chemo  cuts." 

Now  my  final  bit  of  would-be  wisdom  for  sticking 
it  out  successfully  goes  this  way.  Just  remember  what  you 
learned  in  Sunday  school.  God  is  faithful.  "O  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good.  His  steadfast  love  endures  for- 
ever." That  beautifully  true,  recurrent  refrain  from  the 
Psalms  reminds  us  that  the  first  and  final  source  of 
strength  for  our  endurance  is  God's.  "His  steadfast  love 
endures  forever."  Because  God  is  faithful,  we  can  actual- 
ly lean  on  the  everlasting  arms.  Through  him,  we  may 
stand  steadfast. 

This  is  the  unvarnished  Good  News  of  our 
Christian  faith.  God  is  faithful.  You  can  bet  on  it,  trust  your 
life  unto  it,  and  thereby  fmd  all  the  strength,  the  patience, 
and  the  hope  you  need  this  day.  After  all,  as  the  Good 
Book  says,  "Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things...  Love  never  ends." 

God's  love  for  each,  steadfast;  that  you  and  I and 
all  God's  chillens  might  endure! 

From  your  glorious  power,  O God,  grant  us 
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humility  enough  to  receive  strength  for  every  burden  we 
carry  and  confidence  before  every  unanswered  question 
we  ask. 

Fill  us  with  the  power  of  patience  when  there  is  no 
end  in  sight  and  joy  in  the  morning  after  every  dark  night. 

We  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  you  are  good,  your 
steadfast  love  endures  forever. 

In  Jesus'  name,  Amen. 
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